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SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


Hebrews x. 38. applied to the refuta- 
tion of certain Calvinistic posi- 
tions. 


Tuar “the just shall live by faith,” 
is a doctrine which hath the autho- 
rity both of the Old and of the New 
Testament, and which is worthy of 
allaeceptation. There is at the same 
time a considerable degree of ambi- 
guity in the terms in which the pro- 
position is conveyed, and although 
the general truth of the proposition 
is not materially affected, it is ca- 
pable of much variety of interpre- 
tation. Without msisting on the 
precise sense in which the man is 
called ‘ just,” or righteous, it may 
certainly be questioned whether 
faith” denotes a belief of the pro- 
mises of God on the part of man, or 
faithfulaess on the part of God in 
fulfilment of those promises ; 
(compare Schleusner. Lexicon, with 
Biel Thes. ad LXX. sub voc. wT.) 
and whether the just are said to live, 
in respect of their present continuance 
in a state of grace, or their final ad- 
mission to a state of glory. Mr. Scott, 
the venerated and venerable master 
of the school of modern Calvinists, 
cems also to have supposed, that 
there is a difference in the order and 
construction of the words, and that 
** faith” may be detached from “liv- 
ing,” as the means or condition of 
life, and connected with “ just” as 
the means or condition of justifica- 
tion. 
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He remarks in his Commentary, 

“ That the just by faith would live, as 
had been predicted, while proud unbhe- 
lievers would be cut off and perish ; but if 
any man who had made the most plausible 
profession of faith in Christ should draw 
back in the time of trial, and finally apos- 
tatize, the Lord declared by his Apostle 
accordinz to the tenour of his whole word, 
and speaking alter the manner of men, that 
© his sou! should have no pleasure in him,’ 
that is, he would utterly reject, and en- 
tirely abhor him,” 


He adds in his Practical Obser- 
vations, 


“ Let us then shew, that we are justified 
through faith, by living and walking with 
God, m dependence upon his promises and 
in obedience to his commands, because we 
are satisfied with the security of his word.” 


Now justification is defined by 
Mr. Vaughan, in explaining the fun- 
damental principles of. doctrine 
taught by the late Mr. Robinson, tu 
be ‘* a state of entire and meritori- 
ous acceptance, obtained by faith 
only without the deeds of the law, 
and when obtained, never lost.” It 
was also laid down by the late Dr. 
Williams, of Leeds, in his defence 
of modern Calvinism, that ‘* the liv- 
ing principle of faith and the union 
from which it proceeds, never ut- 
terly forsake a person thus favoured, 
however partially foiled in an hour 
of temptation.” And Mr, Scott 
also maintains, in answer to the 
Bishop of Lincoln ;— 


“ No elect person, no true. believer, is 
left thus to sin and to Jive and dig in sin, 
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Fither an uniform course of holy obedience 
or deep repentance from any deviation 
from it, is inseparable in our view from the 
doctrine of final perseverance,” 


It may be worth the while to ex- 
amine these positions of Modern 
Calvinists, by the original text of the 
Apostle in Hebrews x. 38. and to 
inquire whether there is any just 
ground for the advantage, which 
they may be thought to derive from 
the authorized translation. 


d 

O ds dinatos x mirrews Crceras” xaos 
sav DmorriAntas, oun sudoxss 4 Puxn or 
ay AUTO. 


“* Now the just shall live by faith ; but if 
any man draw back my soul shall have no 
pleasure in him.” 

Our translators have scrupulously 
printed the words “any man” in the 
{talic character, and marked them 
as an interpolation; and it is ob- 
vious, that there is in the original no 
subject of the verb dwogsianras, shall 
draw back, which is not also the 
subject of the verb Cnceras, shall 
live, and that both clauses of the 
verse refer to one and the same per- 
son. If therefore the justice of Mr. 
Scott's interpretation be admitted, 

a person ‘‘ just by faith,” may draw 
back, and may draw back, not only 
for a time, and under the pressure 
of temporary fear, but finally and in 
such manner that the Lord shall 
have no pleasure in him, and shall 
utterly reject him. But except in 
the English version, there is no room 
for the distinction which is made be- 
tween the ‘ just by faith” and 
“proud unbelievers:” no mention 
wiratever is made of “ proud unbe- 
lievers:” and the Calvinistic doc- 
trine, that no true believer, no dxasos 
wx mors, is left to live and die in sin, 
is disproved. 

If it should be imagined, that the 
Apostle only supposes the possibi- 
lity, and does not assert the fact of 
the falling away of a just man, it 
may be well to remark, that he not 
only denounces the heaviest judg- 
meut in the most solemn manner, 
which he would hardly have done 
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upon an imaginary offence, but that 
he actually makes a distinction, 
which he would not have made if 
the case had been merely hypotheti- 
cal: ** We are not of those who draw 
back (vmoerodAns) unto perdition, but of 
those who believe (x:crsws) unto the 
saving of the soul.” 

A more formidable objection may 
possibly be collected from the Sep- 
tuagint translation of the prophet 
Habakkuk, from which the words 
are quoted in an inverted order by 
the Apostle :— 


. 
Eav iqrocrsiAnras, ovx evdoxes Yoxn 
« v 
feoyv t¥ aAUTw" O ou OMMASOG EM WITTEWS [AOU 
Cnowrar. 


It is not necessary to dilate upon 
the ditferent translations of the first 
clause of this verse, in the version of 
the Seventy which is recited by the 
Apostle, and in the authorized Eng- 
lish translation, which was made 
from the original Hebrew. If it 
should however be objected, that in 
this position the verb, vmocrsAntas, 
occurs without a nominative case, 
and that ‘ any man’? may without 
impropriety be understood, it may 
be replied, that that man must have 
been a believer, or he could not have 
drawn back, or suppressed his 
faith. It may also be observed, that 
the meaning of the text in question, 
and its authority as Christian doc- 
trine, do not depend on the version 
of the Seventy, but on the citation 
of that version by an inspired Apos- 
tle, by which it is raised to a level 
with the original Scriptures. In all 
cases of difference between the LXX. 
and the text of the New Testament, 
it is the latter only which is autho- 
ritative and decisive of the point at 
issue. 

It still remains to be proved, that 
dxavs, just, is at all synonymous 
with dixaswbess, justified. Schleus- 
ner translates the passage as it oc- 
curs Rom. i. 17. and with reference 
to Galat. iii, 11. Heb. x. 38. “ qui 
ver4 fide religionem Christianam am- 
plectitur, ob hane fidem felix eva- 
det ;” thus detaching cx sivrsw5 from 
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Bieasoc, and connecting it with Cnowrat, 
and appealing for proof of this in- 
terpretation to Taylor's Notes upon 
Demosthenes, where the word dsxasos 
is explained, ‘‘ qui eam rem rite en- 
sequitur, in qua occupatur.” Schleus- 
ner also interprets dixases “ is qui 
Deo probatur et eb eo beneficiis or- 
natur,” and alleges besides other 
more doubtful passages, Rom. il. 13. 
where dixass certainly corresponds 
with dixazwOncorras. It will probably 
be thought, that the ordinary signi- 
fication of the word, by just or 
righteous in all its latitude of inter- 
pretation is sufficiently accurate ; 
and it may be laid down as a general 
proposition, that the righteous man 
shall live by faith, and that by the 
mere merit of his works, or without 
faith, he cannot be saved: or if 
Biel’s interpretation of mars by ‘ ve- 
ritas, certitudo, foedus firmum,” sup- 
ported by the addition of v» in the 
LXX. be preterred, it will be equal- 
ly true, that the righteous shall live 
in the faithfulness of the promises of 
God. 

The former is the more natural 
and obvious interpretation, and 
more consistent with the context at 
least of the other passages, in which 
the quotation occurs. The inter- 
pretation, which has been given, of 
the latter part of the verse Is sup- 
ported by the excellent comment of 
Whitby :— 


“ Note ¢dly. That sav ds dmrorrsiAnTat, 
refers plainly to the just man, the man who 
lives by his faith ; and in the prophet, to 
him that is with faith and patience to wait 
for the accomplishment of the vision ; and 
ver, 39. the vrochsAapevoc, the drawer back, 
stands opposed to him that believeth to the 
salvation of his soul ; the words do therefore 
plainly suppose, that the just man who liv- 
eth by that faith, in which if he persisted, 
he would save his soul, may draw back 
unto perdition. And this is also evident 
from the ensuing words, my soul shall have 
no pleasure in him ; for they do plainly 
intimate, that God took pleasure in him 
before his drawing back, for otherwise this 
threat would signify nothing, the Lord 
taking — in just men only, and such 

live by faith. 
we Nous sdly. that sav de may be rendered 
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not Aypothetically, and if, but cum vero 
semet substraxerit, but when he shail draw 
beck, which I have shewn to be the com 
mon import of the Greek say, Note Chap 
iii. 15. But if we read them hypothetically. 
tlle supposition cannot be of a thing im- 
possible, for then God must be supposed 
to speak thus; If the just man do that 
which Lf know is impossible for him to do, 
and which I am obliged by promise to 
preserve him from doing, my soul shall 
have no pleasure in him ; which is to make 
God seriously to threaten men for such a sin, 
of which they are not capable, and of which 
they are engaged to believe that they are 
not capable, if they believe the doctrine 
of perseverance, and so to threaten them 
to no effect.” 


ee. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


On the Signification of the Adjec- 
live was in the New Testament. 
Sir, 

I AM not concerned with the defence 

of the translation of Onesimus, 

though it is at least plausible; but 

I cannot forbear to offer some ob- 

servations on a point where he has 

been attacked: I allude to the con- 
struction of the adjective rz<, when 
in the singular number. If Onesi- 
mus meant to say that was is always 
to be rendered or understood distri- 
butively, he was manifestly wrong ; 
but if he had the distinction in his 
mind, which I am about to make, 
he was not less decidedly right. 
The adjective was, when in the sin- 
gular number, is to be rendered dis- 
tributively and not collectively, un- 
less the substantive to which it refers, 
be preceded by the article. The fol- 
lowing passages will clearly point 
out the propriety of this distinction. 

Matthew xxii, 25. waea wins is every 

city. Matthew xxi. 10. aca 4 wéass 

is all the city. Luke xviii. 43. was é 

Aads is all the people. Acts x. 35. 

iv wavrl iSves is in every nation. 

The accuracy of this distinction 
will bear a critical examination; for 
it may be extended from sensible 
objects, to abstract and invisible 
properties. Of the passages pro- 
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duced by one of your correspon 
denis, they either prove my asser- 
tion, or they contradict his own. 
As the idea of totality is determined 
by the insertion of the article, we 
shall find that the article is inserted 
with peculiar emphasis. Thus, in 
1 Peter v. 7. wacay ri eepbnvay Daw 
imippinbartes tx avrov, “ casting all 
your care upon him.” But still wore 
forcibly, when our blessed Saviour 
promised the assistance of the Holy 
Spirit to his disciples, John xvi. 13. 
id” myncts vas bis Wacay THY aAnSUZY, 
** he will lead you into a/l truth.” 
There can be no doubt that in our 
translation the word all is incor- 
rectly used for erery, and it is so 
used in ordinary discourse. I con- 
ceive that in the passages, Matt. 28. 
18, wica séeria, ancl 2 Cor. ix. 8, 
mice yaups, was is to be understood 
distributively. In Matt. xii. 31, 
wage apagtia “as BracPnuia, is right ly 
though paraphrastically rendered 
all manner of sin and blasphemy; 
but the sense of wZs is clearly dis- 
tributive. In 2 Tim. 3. 16, waca 
vp2Pn, Ssémreveroc, Our translation is 
faulty. 1 am aware that the present 
translation of this passage is de- 
fended by the advocates of the ple- 
nary inspiration of Scripture; but 
though 1 am a warm advocate for 
this doctrine, yet 1 would not de- 
fend it by such a misconstruction. 
The attentive reader of the New 
Testament will be at no loss for ex- 
amples to confirm what I have ad- 
vanced; and I do not think that the 
tenacity of my argument will be 
broken even by that stubborn He- 
braism waca cag. If there be any 
exceptions to my rule, they will be 
found when the adjective wa; is fol- 
lowed, not by a substantive, but by 
a participle with the article prefixed, 
and then #és is to be understood 
distributively. Tl&s 6 Een OfA8V0C, was 6 
Ticor, Tas oO axewy, are to be rendered, 
“« every one who cometh, every one 
who falleth, every one who heareth.” 
in the passage of Titus ii. 14, 
nach; iwerayys, must be understood 
distributively, whatever may be the 
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last word I do 
decide, 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 

Your sixth number contains the 
critical remarks of Onesimus on 
Titus ii. 15. His observations are 
ingenious; but a considerable doubt 
unquestionably remains, with respect 
to the propriety of his alteration in 
the received translation of the latter 
clause. 

Iie says, in the first place, that 
was, When in the singular, must be 
understood distributively “ every,” 
not collectively “all.” Now this is 
surely too general an assertion; for 
this adjective is very frequently used, 
especially by the sacred writers, in a 
collective sense. Particula non uni- 
versalis simpliciter, sed indefinita, 
Bez. in Matt. iv. See Leigh’s Critica 
Sacra, and Sehleusner’s Lexicon, v. 
And thus it corresponds with 
the frequent acceptation of the He- 
brew 2D, as may be seen by a refer- 
ence to Biel’s Thesaurus, and the 
Concordances of Trommius and 
Taylor. But, in truth, the word 
seems here to be used merely ina 
superlative sense, as thy wacay paxpo- 
Guyiav, 1 Tim. i. 16. 

Onesimus appears also to have 


Tas. 


narrowed too much the sense of 


imstayn, Which does not commonly, 
if indeed it does ever in the New 
Testament, refer to a particular in- 
junction orcommand. In Rom. xvi. 
26, nar imirayny Occr, signifies, ** ac- 
cording to the appoimtment (or ‘ de- 
terminate counsel’) of God.” Thus 
1 Tim. i. 1, Cf. 1 Cor. i, 1.) In 
1 Cor. vii. G, xar’ imsteyny, seems to 
signify, ‘* by divine authority, or 
inspiration.” The apostle does not 
strictly confine himself to the usual 
import of the word, and to my mind 
it is not improbable, that he might 
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here have intended it very nearly in 
ihe sense which is given in the au- 
thorized version. LBeza renders the 
clause “ cum omni imperio,” which 
Leigh interprets “ with all peremp- 
foriness of command,” observing 
that ixirayn “ is a martiall word 
taken from the wars, wherein the 
captaine hath a power to presse 
souldiers, and to place them in the 
foreward, rereward, or wings, at his 
pieasure, from whence they may not 
start, under pain of martiall law.” 

And further, it may be questioned 
whether META gaons imitayns, Can 
properly signify ‘‘ whenever thou 
layest an injunction,” which is the 
import of Onesimus’s interpretation: 
this preposition, thus used with a 
genitive case, has very commonly an 
adverbial signification, Thus, Acts 
xvii. D1, wera dons mpolupias, “ with 
the utmost readiness,” and Acts 
XXIV. 3, pera ivyapiorias, 
‘with the most thankiul ackaow- 
ledgments.” 


BATS 


Iam, Sir, &c. &c. 


J.S. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
( Continued. ) 


“And of these cities which ye shall 

give, six cities ye shall have for refuge.” 
Numbers xxxv. 13. 

‘© THe North American Indian na- 
tions have most of them either a house 
or town of refuge, which is a sure 
asylum to protect a man-slayer or the 
unfortunate captive, if they can once 
enter it.—The Cheerake, though now 
exceedingly corrupt, still observe 
ihat law so inviolably, as to allow 
their beloved town the privilege of 
protecting a wilful murderer, but 
they seldom allow him to return 
home afterwards in safety ; they will 
revenge blood for blood, unless in 
some very particular case, where 
the eldest can redeem. Formerly 
wheu one of the Cheerake murdered 
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an English trader, he immediately 
ran off for the town of refuge; but as 
soon as he got in view of it, the 
inhabitants discovered him by the 
close pursuit of the shrill war 
whoop, and, for fear of irritating the 
English, they instantly answered the 
war cry, ran to arms, intercepted, 
and drove him off into Tennase 
river, (where he escaped, though 
mortally wounded,) lest he should 
have entered the respected holy 
ground, and thus it had been stained 
with the blood of their friend, or he 
had obtained sanctuary to the danger 
of the community and the foreign 
contempt of their sacred altars. 
This town of refuge, called Choate, 
is situated on a large stream of the 
Mississippi, five miles above Fort 
London; where some years ago a 
brave Englishman was protected 
after killing an Indian warrior ia 
defence of his property. The gen- 
tleman told me, that as his trading 
house was near to that town of re- 
fuge, he had resolved within himself 
after some months stay in it to re- 
turn home, but the head man assured 
him that, though he was then safe, 
it would prove fatal if he removed 
thence. So he continued in bis 
asylum still longer, till the affair 
was by time more obliterated, and 
he had wiped off all their tears by 
various presents. In the upper or 
most western part of the country of 
the Mushoge, there was an old town, 
now reduced to a small ruinous vil- 
lage, called Kossah, which is still a 
place of safety for those who kill 
undesignedly. It stands on com- 
manding ground, overlooking a bold 
river, which after running forty 
leagues, sweeps close by the late 
French garrison, Alebamah, and 
down to Mobille sound, two hundred 
leagues distance, and so into the 
guif of Florida. In almost every 
Indian nation there are several 
peaceable towns, which are called 
old beloved, ancient, holy, or white 
towns (white being their fixed em- 
blem of peace, friendship, prospe- 
rity, happiness, purity, holiness, &c.) 
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they seem to have been formerly 
towns of refuge, for it is not in the 
memory of their oldest people, that 
ever human blood was shed in them, 
although they often force persons 
from thence, aad put them to death 
elsewhere. Adair's Indians, p. 158. 

If any one of their captives should 
be fortunate enough to get loose, 
and run into the house of the Archi- 
magus, or to a town of refuge, he, 
by ancient custom, is saved from the 
fiery torture, these places being a 
sure asylum to them, if they were 
invaded and taken, but not to inva- 
ders, because they came to shed 
blood.” Adair, p. 389. 

“ Moreover, ye shall take no satisfac- 
tion for the life of a murderer, which is 
guilty of death, but he shall surely be put 
to death.” Numbers xxxv. 51. 

The following extracts prove how 
indelibly this idea has been im- 
pressed upon uncivilized nations, 
whose laws too literally adhered to 
the precept. 

** On arriving at Niagara, we found 
great numbers of the Mississaguis 
Indians dispersed in knots in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, in great 
concern for the loss of a favourite 
and experienced chief. This man 
had been killed, it appeared, by a 
white man, ina fray which happened 
near to the principal village of the 
Mississaguis nation, The remaining 
chiefs immediately assembled their 
warriors, and marched down to Nia- 
gara, to make a formal complaint to 
the British government. To appease 
their resentment, the commanding 
officer of the garrison distributed 
presents among them to a large 
amount, and, amongst other things, 
they were allowed no small portion 
of rum and provisions, upon which 
the tribe feasted according to cus- 
tom, the day before we reached the 
town; but the rum being all con- 
sumed, they seemed to feel severely 
for the loss of their chief. Fear of 
exciting the anger of the British 
government, would prevent them 
from taking revenge openly on this 
occasion, but I was informed by a 
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gentleman in the Indian department, 
intimately acquainted with the dis- 
position of the Indians, that as no- 
thing but blood was in their opinion 
deemed sutlicient to atone for the 
death of a favourite chief, they 
would certainly kill some white man, 
perhaps one perfectly innocent, when 
a favourable and secret opportunity 
offered, though it should. be twenty 
years afterwards,” I eld’s Travels in 
America, vol. ii, p. 84. 

The following trait is a corrobora- 
tion of the same disposition. 

“ One of the North American In. 
dians, belonging to the environs of 
Fort Blount, had lost one of his 
horses, which had strayed from his 
plantation, and penetrated some dis- 
tance into the territory of the Che- 
rokees. About a fortnight after, it 
was brought back by two of that 
nation ; they were scarcely fifty yards 
from the house, when the owner 
perceiving them, killed one upon the 
spot with his carabine ; the other fled 
and carried the news to his country- 
men, The murderer was thrown 
into prison, but was afterwards re- 
leased for want of evidence, although 
he stood convicted in the eyes of 
every one. During the time he was 
in prison the Indians suspended their 
resentment, in hopes that the death 
of their countryman would be 
revenged; but scarcely were they 
informed that he was at liberty, than 
they killed a white, at more than 
150 miles from the place where the 
first murder had been committed. 
To the present moment we have 
never been able to make the Indians 
comprehend that punishment should 
only fall upon the guilty, they con- 
ceive that the murder of one or 
more of their people, ought to be 
avenged by the death of an equal 
number of individuals belonging to 
the nation of the person who did the 
deed.” Michaux's Travels, p. 215. 

“* Among the Circassians, all the 
relatives of the murderers are consi- 
dered as guilty. This customary in- 
fatuation to avenge the blood of 
relations, generates most of the feuds 
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and occasions great bloodshed among 
all the tribes of Caucasus; for unless 
pardon be purchased, or obtained 
by intermarriage between the two 
families, the principle of revenge $s 
propagated to all succeeding gene- 
rations. If the thirst of vengeance 
is quenched by a price paid to the 
family of the deceased, this tribute 
is called Thlil-Uasa, or the price of 
blood, but neither princes nor Usdens 
accept of such a compensation, as it 
is an established law among them to 
demand blood for blood.” 

Pallas’s Travels, Vol. 1. p. 495. 

“ The interest ofthe common safety 
has for ages established a law among 
the Arabians, which decrees that the 
blood of every man who is slain 
must be avenged by that of his 
murderer. This vengeance is called 
Tar, or retaliation, and the right of 
exacting it devolves on the nearest 
akin to the deceased. So nice are 
the Arabs on this point of honour, 
that if any one neglects to seek his 
retaliation, he is disgraced for ever. 
He therefore watches every oppor- 
tunity of revenge; if his enemy perish 
from any other cause, still he is not 
satisfied, and his vengeance is di- 
rected against the nearest relation. 
These animosities are transmitted, 
as an inheritance, from father to 
children, and never cease but by the 
extinction of one of the families; 
unless they agree to sacrifice the 
criminal or purchase the blood for a 
stated price in money or in flocks. 
Without this satisfaction there is 
neither peace, nor truce, nor alli- 
ance, between them; nor sometimes 
even between whole tribes. There 
is blood between us, say they, on every 
occasion, and this expression is an 
insurmountable barrier.” Volney’s 
Travels in Egypt and Syria, Third 
Edit. Vol. I. p. 367. 

‘“« Phe Nubians possess few traces 
among them of government, or law, 
or religion. They know no master, 
although the Cashief claims a nomi- 
nal command of the country. They 
look for redress of injuries to their 
own means of revenge, which in 
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from one 


f blood extends 
generation to another, till blood is 
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repaid by blood. On this account 
they are obliged to be ever on the 
watch and armed; and in this man- 
ner even their daily labours are car- 
ried on, the very boys go armed. 
Light's Travels, p. 95. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
As a warm advocate of the Bible 
Society, and a member of the Esta 
blished Church, I have perused, with 
a mixture of pain and pleasure, Mr. 
Cooper's letter to Mr. Lloyd, in 
reply to this gentleman’s charges 
against the members of that society. 
Mr. Cooper's refutation of Mr. 
Lloyd's first, second, fourth, and 
fifth objections, is most judicious 
and satisfactory. Mr. L. seems to 
have concentrated the pith and mar- 
row of all that has been written 
against the institution, and Mr. C. 
has as ably condensed all that has 
been said in its defence, upon these 
points ; and had Mr. C. passed over 
the third charge, which was included 
and ably rebutted in his reply to the 
second, his pamphlet would be cal- 
culated, above all that has been 
written, to benefit the institution, to 
heal the breach, to convince the 
gainsayer, and to satisfy the public 
mind. But, alas! alas! his argu- 
ments and sentiments on the third 
charge have destroyed the salutary 
influence of the whole, on the minds 
of those especially, whom we would 
gladly persuade, and have wounded 
the feelings of some of the best 
friends of the society, who as 
members of that institution feel, that 
Mr. Cooper's low sentiments of 
Church government and Church 
schism will be imputed to them by 
the opponents of the Bible Society. 
Mr. Cooper would have done well to 
recollect that many of his brethren 
who are engaged with him in this good 
work, and all those whom he would 
7 
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gladly gain over to it, are veyy ten- 
der on all points of diiferenve be- 
tween the Church and the Dissenters. 
Mr. Cooper may be assured, that 
there are a very large body of the 
friends of the Bible Society, who 
revolt with all their feelings, heart 
and soul, and common sense, at his 
arguments respecting dissent from 
the Church. His defence on that 
head was uncalled for, and seems to 
be forced on the public notice, with 
more regard to the Dissenters’ feel- 
ings than those of his brethren. 


Mr. Cooper asks, “ Is episcopal ordina- 
tion, though primitive, though apostolical, 
yet the only, the exclusive way, in which 
God has provided, or does at this time 
provide, pastors and teachers for the per- 
fecting of the Saints, for the work of the 
mainistry, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ ?” 

Had Mr. C. and his ancestors be- 
fore him been born and educated in 
the heart of the kirk or the conven- 
ticle, I should not at all be surprised 
at the question, knowing well the 
powerful influence of early education 
and native prejudice. But that a 
minister of our Established Church 
should put the question, as if it were 
impossible for a Presbyter of the 
same Church to answer it in the 
atlirmative, fills me with astonish- 
ment and heartfelt sorrow. 

I would beg leave to ask Mr. C. 
a few questions in reply. Can there 
be any ordination to the Christian 
ministry which is not primitive and 
apostolical? And can all the con- 
tradictory, clashing, contending sects 
of this kingdom be all primitive and 
apostolical? And can Mr. C. not 
trace ordination by bishops from the 
present bishops, in one unbroken 
chain, to Timothy the first Bishop 
of Ephesus and Titus of Crete. This, 
I think, Mr. C. will not hesitate to 
answer in the aflirmative; for the 
establishment of these three orders, 
bishops, priests, and deacons, we 
have more clear evidence and records 
of Scripture, and more texts to sup- 
port us, than we have for infant- 
baptism, or for the change of the 
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Sabbath fromthe last to the first day 
of the week; and more numerous 


testimonies of the establishment of 


these three orders in every National 
Church under Heaven, by the ap- 
pointment of the Apostles, than we 
have of the authenticity of many of 
the canonical books of the New Tes- 
tament. 

I would put another question to 
Mr. C.:—If it be granted that true 
ordination must have been instituted 
by the Apostles, and must have 
come down in unbroken succession 
from their time to this, did the Apos- 
tles also institute Prebyterianism, 
Anabaptism, Independentism, Qua- 
kerism, and the innumerable other 
sects, some ordained by the Presby- 
ters, some by the people, some by 
themselves, and some discarding all 
ordination whatever? And have all 
or any of these come down in unin- 
terrupted succession from the time 
of the Apostles to the present day ? 

Again—was there ever heard of, 
or was there a Christian Church on 
the face of the earth without bishops, 
priests, and deacons, for the first 
fifteen hundred years, till about two 
hundred years ago ? 


Mr. C, goes on to say— Indeed, Sir, it 
is wise to pause before you venture aftir- 
matively to decide a question, which the 
Scriptures have not decided ; which the 
articles of your Church, with her charae- 
teristic modesty on points unsettled in 
Scripture, have not decided : which the 
laws of the British empire, by establishing 
the Church of Scotland, and declaring it 
in the Act of Union, to be a true Church of 
Christ, have in fact decided negatively. 
It is wise to pause before you venture to 
predicate a conclusion, which necessarily 
involves in it such tremendous conse- 
quences, which would at once unchurch 
the Church of Scotland, and many other of 
the reformed Churches ; which would assign 
the names of upstarts and intruders. to 
men, on whom God has fixed the broad 
seal of his sanction and authority, on such 
men as Howe and Henry, as Watts and 
Doddridge ; and would consign over a large 
portion of our present population to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God.” 


Have the Scriptures then indeed 
not decided this ¢ Have Christ and 
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his Apostles left the choice of ordi- 
nation to the dashing, fickle, fluc- 
tuating, ¢ver-varying imagination 
and corrupt passions of mankind; 
and Church government to be scram- 
bled for, or erected imperium in 
imperio, a bone of contention to the 
end of the world? And must we 
concede to the infidel his favourite 
argument, viz. that Christianity, the 
Scriptures, and the authors of them, 
have been the real cause of all the 
lamentable effusion of civil and 
royal blood within this united king- 
dom? Surely the friends of Chris- 
tianity do not consider that this is 
one of the most cruel imputations 
that ever the enemy could allege 
against our holy religion. All the 
clashing kinds of Church ordinations 
and governments must be wrong, 
one only excepted; which that one 
is, I leave Mr. C. to judge. It is 
impossible that contradictions can 
accord with the Scriptures, or divi- 
sions find any sanction from the 
Gospel of peace. 

But with regard to Scripture au- 
thority for what we are contending, 
what will Mr. C, say to our blessed 
Saviour’s ordination of the twelve 
Apostles and the seventy, the one 
with supreme ruling power over the 
other; what to that commission 
given to the twelve exclusively—*‘‘ As 
my Father hath sent me, so send I 
you, whose sins ye remit they are 
remitted, and whose sins ye retain 
they are retained.” Was this power 
to die with the Apostles, or was it 
to descend to their successors to the 
end of the world? ‘ Lo, said he, 
I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” Then after our 
Lord’s ascension and the descent of 
the Holy Ghost, what will Mr. C. say 
to the Apostles ordaining not only 
deacons and presbyters, but Timo- 
thy and Titus with episcopal autho- 
rity, with St. Paul’s own authority 
to ordain. ‘ Lay hands suddenly 
onno man.” 1 Tim. viii. 22. “ For 
this cause left I thee in Crete, that 
thou sbouldest set in order the things 
that are wanting, and ordain elders 
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in every city, as I had appointed 
thee.” Titusi. 5. How is it, that 
in all the Epistles and Acts of the 
Apostles, there is not a word about 
authority to ordain, or directions to 
examine and select ecclesiastical of- 
ficers, except to Timothy and Titus? 

Now if there should arise any 
doubt or dispute, whether this third 
order were the sucdéessors of the 
Apostles, whether they were not the 
same as what we call bishops, ‘with 
exclusive power to rule and to or- 
dain—how is the dispute to be satis- 
factorily decided? What can afford 
us reasonable satisfaction on this 
important point? Who can explain 
to us the Apostles’ meaning ?—None 
but the cotemporaries and disciples, 
and immediate successors of the 
Apostles, and the recorded practice 
of the primitive Church, when no 
temptation of ambition or avarice 
could induce any man to take on 
him that office; when a bishop and a 
martyr were synonymous terms. The 
writings and practice of the primi- 
tive fathers, whose veracity was 
never disputed, are the best com- 
ment on the Scriptures, and that 
government which the Apostles 
established in the Church. 

Now not to mention the testimony 
of Clemens Romanus or Ignatius, 
the one the immediate descendant 
and fellow-labourer of St. Paul, the 
other the disciple of St. John, what 
will Mr. C. say to the Angels in the 
Revelations? What to the testimony 
of St. [renwus, concernirg Polycarp, 
who was one of them, whom he 
makes to be ordained Bishop of 
Smyrna by the Apostles themselves ? 
What to the testimony of Clemens 
Alexandrinus, who mentions bishops 
among other officers of the Church 
settled by St. John? What to the 
testimony of Hegesippus, who makes 
the kinsmen of our Saviour to have 
been made bishops from Domitian’s 
time to that of Trajan? What to 
those who mention St. James to 
have been made Bishop of Jerusalem 
by the Apostles themselves? What 
of the seven bishops, whom Poly- 
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crates mentions as bishops in his 
own see betore himself, the first of 
whom seems to have begun in the 
Apostles’ times? Nay, what to all 
those catalogues of bishops succeed- 
ing in the four Patriarchal sees, 
particularly the fifteen in Jerusa- 
salem, from St. James to the de- 
struction of the Jews under Adrian? 
Nay, what to the succession of all 
the Apostolical sees, to which the 
Fathers of the second century do so 
solemnly appeal to prove their own 
doctrine apostolical, in opposition 
to the doctrine of the heretics ? Can 
any one think all these to have been 
wilful mistakes, in a matter of fact 
so near their own time, without so 
much as the least colour of ground 
in history? How then shall we be 
assured that the same men were not 
misiaken in delivering to us the 
books of the Apostles, which were 
not more notorious to them than the 
government ofthe Apostles. I could 
fill a volume with authorities from 
all the Fathers of the four first cen- 
juries; and, as I have already ob- 
served, this line of apostolical suc- 
cession of bishops continued through 
all ages of the Church to the present 
time, and no other government 
than episcopal was ever heard of in 
the world ior the space of fifteen 
hundred years. 

With regard to what Mr. C. as- 
serts respecting the articles of our 
Church and the laws of the State, I 
must beg leave to deny that either 
the articles of our Church or the 
jaws of the British empire have 
declarea any Church to be a true 
Church without bishops, priests, and 
deacons. On the contrary, L assert, 
that the statute laws of the realm, 
(Stat. 13. Eliz.) say, that no man 
may be a lawful minister of the Gos- 
pel without episcopal ordination, 
and the article of our Church, to 
which Mr. C. alludes, can bear no 
other construction. 

But the truth of the matter is, the 
hing and Parliament have no more 
power to make a Church true or 
false, than I have to make an Em 
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peror of Morocco. Civil peace and 
prosperity are the great objects of 
civil government ; and whatever re- 
ligion or confession is most likely to 
promote the end and purposes ot 
civil polity, these they will adopt, 
protect, or tolerate. Our Church is 
indebted to the State only for its 
protection, and she gratefully ac- 
knowledges her obligation ; but for 
doctrine, ordination, and all things 
pertaining to God, she looks to 
Christ alone, the laws of the Gospel, 
and the wise practice of the Apos- 
tles. To acknowledge otherwise, is 
to grant the Papist a favourite accu- 
sation against our Church, viz. that 
the king is our pope; that his ma- 
jesty makes bishops, and goverus 
all eur spiritual concerns ; but all 
civil interference with our spiritual 
concerns we absolutely disclaim. 
Government will afford a similar 
sanction to the Antinomian Baring- 
ites, the blasphemous Socinians, and 
the deluded followers of Jeanna 
Southcott, that it does to the Church 
of Scotland and the innumerable 
sects of this country. 


I would ask Mr. C.—Suppose half 


a dozen rebellious priests of the 
present day conspired to violate 
their oaths of canonical obedience 
to their bishop, assumed episcopal 
powers, professed to ordain, and set 
up a new mode of worship and 
Church government, under pretence 
of greater godliness; if these men 
wrote and preached, and prayed like 
Angels, does Mr. C. really think 
that God would put the broad seal 
of his sanction and authority on 
their proceedings? And suppose 
that their followers, two hundred 
years hence, become a nation, and 
spread over the half of another na- 
tion, does Mr. C, imagine that the 
evil would be diminished by its long 
continuance, or that an error, two 
hundred years old, would not be 
an error still, the same error that it 
was in the beginning ? 

Henry, Watts, and Doddridge I 
revere. God forbid that I should 
think any man is to be saved by the 
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law or sect which he professes ; for 
as our article says, ‘* Holy Scrip- 
ture doth set out to us only the 
name of Jesus Christ, whereby men 
must be saved.” Wherever I meet a 
devoted servant of this great mas- 
ter, whether Papist or Protestant, 
Churchman or Dissenter, if T am 
sure he is godly at heart, or Chris- 
tian without guile, 1 embrace him 
with my best affections, and look 
upon him as my brother and my 
friend. But ifas a Papist, he was 
as pure and perfect as St. Peter, I 
would not believe his Church was 
without errors ; or if as a Dissenter, 
he was as ardent and faithful as St. 
Paul, I would not believe he was on 
the right foundation, or that his 
Church had apostolical sanction. I 
frequently hear these three eminent 
men quoted as a sanction and justi- 
fication of the whole body of Dissen- 
ters of every description. But this 
is an error of the same kind with 
making an act of parliament the test 
and proof of a true Church. If 
Henry, Watts, and Doddridge justify 
Dissenters by their holy life and 
pious labours, so do Thomas a Kem- 
pis, Bishop Fenelon, Pope Gan- 
ganelli, and Professor Van Esse, 
justify all the corruptions of the 
Church of Rome. Nay Socrates, 
Plato, Plutarch, Solon, and Epic- 
tetus will reencile us to Pagan- 
ism. It is not men we are en- 
quiring into, it is an office, the office 
of apostolical ordination. 


Mr. C. continues—“ If there be other 
lawful modes of ordaining ministers, than 
that which our Church retains, and if as 
the twenty-third article of our Church de- 
clares, we ought to judge those lawfully 
called and sent, which be chosen and called 
to this work by men, who have public au- 
thority given unto them in the congrega- 
tion to call and send ministers into the 
* Lord’s vineyard,’ then I would ask, ‘ who 
is to judge in these matters,’ ’”’ &c. 


By this it would appear that Mr. 
C. is not quite sure whether any or 
all the denominations of Dissenters 
are not as lawfully and spiritually 
ordained as he is. 
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I have already hinted, that Mr. C. 
entirely mistakes the spirit and mean- 
ing of this twenty-third article of our 


Church. It was drawn ap with the 
other articles in the reign of Edward 
the Sixth, by Archbishop Cranmer 
and the other able reformers of that 
time, when a Dissenter, or the idea 
of a Dissenter from the Episcopal 
Church, was never contemplated or 
dreamt of. By the men then, who 
have public authority given them in 
the congregation to call aud send 
ministers into the “ Lord’s vine- 
yard,” Archbishop Cranmer could 
have meant none other than bishops. 
He must have been endued with the 
spirit of prophecy to have foreseen 
either Presbyterians, Independants, 
or Quakers; or if he had foreseen 
any such, he would have taken care 
to word the article so as to put it 
out of the power of Mr. C. to mis- 
take his meaning. The practice of 
our Church is the best comment on 
this twenty-third article, and the 
sense of the laws of the British em- 
pire. A dissenting minister cen- 
forming to our Church is never ad- 
mitted to any of the functions of the 
sacred order without episcopal or- 
dination ; whereas a Popish priest is 
always received without re-ordina- 
tion. I must again repeat, that be- 
fore the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
about two hundred vears ago, there 
had never been a Church of Christ 
in the whole world without bishops, 
priests, and deacons. 


Mr. C, farther asks—“ Who is to decide 
on the lawfulness or unlawfulness of those 
proceedings, by which any individual, who 
dissents from the form and discipline of our 
Church, claims to have been chosen and 
called to the work of the ministry ?” 


So then I am not to decide on thie 
lawfulness or unlawfulness of those 
proceedings, by which the Socinian, 
who blasphemes my Saviour; or the 
Antinomian, who tramples on his 
laws; or the Quakez, who rejects the 
Sacraments; claims to have 
chosen and called to the work of the 
ministry ! 
4Hn2 
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Mr, C, adds, “ I know that if he has 
separated himself from us without a suffici- 
ent plea, and has thrust bimself into the 
sacred office without a lawful calling, he 
#6 on these accounts a sinner before God.” 


I would solemnly ask Mr. C. what 
good plea can any man have to se- 
parate himself from our Church? 
Our Church, which has been the 
admiration of all the reformed 
Churches, and whose episcopal hie- 
rarchy Calvin and Beza highly ap- 
plauded and congratulated, as it ap- 
pears in their several letters to Queen 
Elizabeth, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and others of our Eng- 
lish bishops: they prayed heartily 
to God for the continuance and 
preservation of it: they lamented 
their own unhappy circumstances, 
and wished for episcopacy in their 
own Churches, the want of which 
they owned as a great defect, but 
called it their misfortune rather than 
their fault; and the learned French 
Hugonots have often pleaded the 
same in their own behalf. 

Unless they have separated them- 
selves from us for some such sound 
pleas as compelled us to reform 
from the Church of Rome, I cannot 
see how their dissent can be justi- 
fied. And what were their pleas ? 
At first, and for some time after, in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the sole 
cause of separation was, the use of 
the surplice, and the cross in bap- 
tism. Can Mr. C. be at a loss to 
decide on a man’s plea of separation, 
and the lawfulness of his calling, 
who breaks the peace of the Church 
for such reasons as these? for the 
mere external rites of religion, and 
thrusts himself into the sacred of- 
fice? But this is not all, as is always 
the case when the first breach jis 
made, objections were crowded on 
objections from year to year, against 
the ring in marriage, kneeling in 
Church, the Te Deum, the confes- 
sion of faith in the Creed, reading 
the commandments, and the prayer 
belonging to that service, a preseript 
form of catcchism, confirmation, the 
solemnities of burying the dead, 
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thanksgiving after child-birth, &c. 
&c. till at last they laid their axe to 
the root of the tree, and cut down 
prelacy and monarchy at a blow, 
split and divided among themselves 
into innumerable sects and schisms, 
till in the course of a few years after 
the subversion of episcopacy,- the 
land was filled with profaneness, and 
with the most blasphemous doctrines 
and licentious morals that Satan 
himself could suggest to the minds 
of men: insomuch, that | verily be- 
lieve, if episcopacy had not been 
restored, there would not have re- 
mained one vestige of pure Chris- 
tianity in this country in the course 
of twenty years more; which will 
be the case again, if God in his 
infinite mercy does not continue to 
bless, protect, and defend the Estab- 
lished Church. 

Can Mr. C. suppose that men 
were moved to this by the Holy 
Ghost? Let Mr. C. compare the 
17th chapter of St. John with this 
schism in the body of Christ. I can 
never believe that such divisions can 
be pleasing to the God of peace and 
order, to that most loving Saviour, 
who prayed with his dying breath, 
** Holy Father, keep through thine 
own name those whom Thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, as 
we are.” 

I feel nothing but good will to- 
wards our dissenting brethren, my 
controversy is not with them, nor 
would I willingly provoke or offend 
them. I address myself solely to 
the members of the Established 
Church, whose erroneous notious on 
Church government and ordination 
arise, | am persuaded, more from 
their want of information in eccle- 
siastical matters, than from any dis- 
affection to the Established Church. 
The more popular and respectable 
the man, the more injurious his doc- 
trine on this head. His opinions will 
confirm the Dissenter in his error, 
and decide the wavering Church- 
man, who is already halting between 
two opinions, between the Church 
and the Conventicle. There are too 
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many of the pious members of our 
Church, who are already too much 
inclined to join the Dissenters; and 
{ can hardly conceive a shorter me- 
thod of enccuraging their error and 
injuring the Church, than that of a 
respectable popular clergyman pub- 
lishing such doctrines as Mr. Cooper 
has advanced. It is very evident 
that men holding such opinions, as 
Mr. C. entertains, would feel no 
scruple of conscience in conforming 
to the dissenting mode of worship 
and Church government, should a 
struggle ever take place between 
the Episcopal Church and the Dis- 
senters. This happened once be- 
fore, and may occur again. The 
popular Clergy, who entertained Mr. 
Cooper's sentiments in the days of 
Charles the First, finding by the 
pre-eminence they had gained in the 
minds of the people, they would 
become bishops themselves in tem- 
porals and spirituals, felt no scruple 
in voting the abolition of episcopacy, 
and of bringing it to pass by every 
means in their power. My feelings, 
therefore, revolt at the proceedings 
of any member of our Church, who 
sends abroad such loose and unde- 
cided sentiments on the divine in- 
stitution of Church government and 
episcopal ordination; and if he be 
a clergyman, | am filled with sorrow 
and regret, 
EPISCOPALIAN. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Su, 

AMONG many other excellent “‘ ob- 

servations on Mr. Faber’s_ third 

volume of a Dissertation on the 

Prophecies,” in a late tract so en- 

titled, is the following : 


“ The evils of schism are daily increas- 
ing; and from no sect does the Church re- 
ceive more detriment, and is apparently in 
greater danger, than from the sect of Me- 
thodists; intruding into every fold, and 
¢ealumpiating every true and faithful shep- 
herd, they are undermining, as far as they 
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are able, the pastoral connection between 
the parish priest and his flock.” 


Many of the Clergy, I am per- 
suaded, will, as I have done, with 
painful feeling acknowledge the 
truth of this observation. Whilst 
they deplore “ the evils of schism,” 
which divides their flocks, and pro- 
duces disunion and discord among 
those who the great head of the 
Chureh fervently prayed to his Fa- 
ther might be united, and form one 
mystical body, and whom his Apos- 
tles also emphatically exhort to be 
of one mind, judgment, faith and 
worship; they must feel that the 
chief authors of these evils, which 
now so grievously interrupt the unity 
of the Established Church, are the 
Methodists, These people are, in 
general, now no longer, as they used 
formerly to be, only occasional 
separatists from the Church, divid- 
ing their attendance and services 
between that and the meeting-honse, 
but they almost wholly separate 
from it, and disclaim its authority. 
Their schism is obvious. They 
usurp the right of ordination, dis- 
regarding that spiritual authority 
from which alone it can be justly 
derived, and assume the power of 
administering ali sacred offices, 
even the Holy Sacraments them- 
selves. And who are they who thus 
arrogantly intrude themselves into 
these sacred offices, or are appointed 
by others equally unathorized? Even 
men, in many cases, whose educa- 
tion and habits have by no means 
been such as to qualify them for 
the office of spiritual instructors to 
others, but who are themselves unin- 
structed and ignorant,and taken often 
from the lowest occupations ; whose 
moral characters too have, some- 
times, been in direct opposition to 
that holy religion which they profess 
to teach. And what do their hearers 
gain in exchange for the service of 
the Established Church which they 
forsake? They have the extempo- 
rary prayers of an uninstructed indi- 
vidual, instead of the devotional 
exercises of the Church, which have 
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been composed beforehand with 
the utmost care, and most judiciously 


adapted to the spiritual wants of 


the people ; prayers, in which they 
cannot be prepared to join till they 
have heard them, and judged of their 
propriety, and the opportunity of 
making them their own is past: 
they have no portions of Holy Scrip- 
ture read, which form a most essen- 
tial part of the daily service of our 
Church: they have hymns, of an 
enthusiastic and rapturous strain, 
abounding often with false and dan- 
gerous doctrine, instead of the in- 
spired Psalms of David: they have 
the crude and undigested effusions 
of low and illiterate preachers, who 
commonly address themselves to the 
passions of their hearers, or amuse 
their fancies with idle tales, instead 
of the scriptural discourses of the 
ministers of the Church, written 
with previous care, and generally 
adapted to the liturgy and season. 
It is surprising to think of the dif- 
ference that exists between the ser- 
vice of the Church and the metho- 
distic conventicle, and that such 
numbers should be found, in almost 
every place, so destitute of good 
taste and sense in devotion and re- 
ligious exercises, so unmindful of 
that spiritual authority which be- 
longs to their regularly appointed 
pastors, so regardless of the obe- 
dience due to the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of their souls, as to 
prefer the latter. Yet this is what 
we have now very generally cause 
to regret; and the Methodists, 
in these days, withdraw from the 
Church in great numbers, even where 
its services are performed with the 
utmost regularity, and every care is 
taken that no offence be given them. 
No attention that the lawful pastor 
can shew will now serve to conciliate 
them, or bring them back to the 
fold which they have forsaken. If 
he venture to remonstrate with them 
on the sin of schism, and its many 
evil consequences, they will plead 
the advantage of better edification, 
or, more frequently, from the mo- 
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rose and uncourteous splrit which 
prevails in them, return an uncivil 
answer. Instead of submitting to 
his authority, they are more inclined 
to consider the interference of the 
regular clergyman as an intrusion, 
and give him such a reception as 
will discourage it in future. If he 
complains of any irregularity of 
conduct among them, he is perhaps 
told that he will find something 
worse among his Church people. 
His authority and counsel are set at 
nought. 

Further, wherever their influence 
is sufficient, and this is the case in 
many of our country villages, they 
controul the education of the poor 
children, and bring them up in ha- 
bits of separation from the Church. 
In many such parishes there is no 
regular provision made for the sup- 
port of a school; and the conse- 
quence is, that the methodistical, 
which is often the prevailing party, 
appoint some needy person of their 
own persuasion, who derives a pre- 
carious support from the union of 
the village schoolmaster with the 
Methodist preacher. Hence the 
children are carried to the meeting- 
house on Sundays, where also they 
have generally a Sunday-school, and 
alienated betimes from their proper 
spiritual pastor and the Church. 
The catechism is neglected, or only 
partially and impertectly taught ; 
and the children are trained up with 
more respect for the collection of 
hymns, designed for revivals and 
camp-meetings, than for the book of 
Common-prayer. The influence of 
the clergyman alone, undermined as 
the connection between him and his 
flock in many places now is, I am 
persuaded, is not sufficient to re- 
medy this evil. Much is yet wanting 
to give the system of national edu- 
cation its full and proper effect in 
our ve villages. It is greatly 
to be wished that some superior 
controul were exercised in them by 
government, as to the appointment 
of schoolmasters; that it should not 
be left to the spirit of party ; that 
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some better provision were made for 
them, and that they should be sub- 


jected to visitation and inquiry, 


especially in regard to the religious 
part of the education. The connec- 
tion that now subsists between some 
parochial and central schools, is too 
lax to answer any good purpose. 
Many country parishes refuse all 
connection with the schools gene- 
rally established in the county towns 
on the national plan, and choose ra- 
ther to go on in the old course, with 
the power of indulging their schis- 
matical propensities. The licence of 
the bishop, in the appointment of 
schoolmasters, is seldoin thought of, 
or sought. While in towns and po- 
pulous places there are numbers 
who, by their personal attendance 
and direction, will see that the great 
machine for the national education 
is conducted aright, in many of the 
remote villages it is either not estab- 
lished at all, or fails of its purpose. 
Yet, there being a national estab- 
lishment for religion, it is most de- 
sirable and expedient that there 
should also be a national establish- 
ment for education, efficient in every 
parish in the kingdom, that so im- 
portant a work be not left to the 
prejudice and controul of sectaries, 
and the, rising generation, in many 
places, be alienated from the Estab- 
lished Church. 

In accordance with the sentiments 
of the author quoted in the begin- 
ning of these remarks, is the opinion 
of the late Bishop Horsley on this 
subject. 

“ It is said that the Methodists are un- 
remitting in their attempts to alienate the 
minds of the laity from their proper pas- 
tors, the regular clergy. I fear there is too 
much truth in the accusation; and this 
schismatical spirit, and this desire of pro- 
moting schism, I take to be their principal 
crime ; and a heavy crime indeed it is.” 
Charges, p. 221. 


It is what in the Church service 
is continually deprecated, as con- 
trary to the prayer and will of Christ, 
and the mind of his Apostles ; and 
what, if it continues to prevail, will 
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render abortive the pains that are 
taken for enlarging our Churches, 
and increasing their number. The 
Bishop adds, 


“ The effectual way to counteract these 
attempts, and to stifle schism in its very 
birth,’—** is to take heed to the soundness 
of your own doctrine, and the innocency of 
your own lives,” 


This, no doubt, is the indispen- 
sable duty of every clergyman ; and 
I heartily wish it were indeed an 
effectual way also to stop the pro- 
gress of schism. But, I fear, the 
experience of many clergymen will 
convince them, that taking the most 
diligent heed to their conduct and 
their doctrine, they cannot conciliate 
the Methodists, nor rectify their 
schismatical spirit. Whether their 
schism is now more absolute and 
decided than it was in the year 1806, 
when the Bishop delivered the 
Charge which I have quoted, I can- 
not say; but certain it does appear, 
that neither the most exemplary 
behaviour on the part of the clergy, 
nor their care to bring forward in 
their sermons such subjects as the 
Liturgy in succession points out, 
nor the excellence ef the liturgical 
service itself, performed with the 
best attention, will secure, on their 
part, aregular, or even occasional, 
attendance at Church. If, indeed, 
the clergyman be of that party which 
is improperly denominated evange- 
lical, or if he slur over, or perhaps 
curtail, the Liturgy, and dwell 
largely in his sermon on the calvin- 
istic doctrines, that is, in other 
words, if he be himself methodis- 
tical, he will have them for his au- 
ditors, and obtain from them the 
name and reputation of a Gospel 
minister. And great, it is to be 
feared, is now the party of such 
clergymen in the Establishment, as, 
praying continually to be delivered 
from schism, yet favour it in the 
Methodists, and help to confirm 
them in those habits of separation, 
which are full of danger to the 
Church. Though, as the Bishop 
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observes, “ the pure, unsophisticat- 
ed, unmutilated doctrine of the Gos- 
pel, will always speak for itself,” as 
delivered by the regular clergy, it 
does not now speak with such au- 
thority as to procure the attendance 
and respect of separatists, or pre- 
serve itself even from calumny or 
reproach. If such are sometimes 
among their occasional hearers, they 
are often found to gainsay and resist 
the words of evangelical truth and 
soberness. Instead of being ‘‘ cured 
of their schism, and brought to re- 
pent of it,” by the preaching of ** the 
pure, unmutilated doctrine of the 
Gospel,” they will rather deny that 
the Gospel is preached at all; and 
if the sin of schism, so earnestly 
deprecated by Christ and his Apos- 
tles, “ and the guilt that is incurred 
by separations of communion,” be 
touched upon in their hearing, they 
immediately take offence, and will 
not suffer such words of exhortation. 
It is therefore a most difficult part 
which the clergy, in these days, have 
to act in regard to separatists such 
as these; who are so self-conceited, 
as not to acknowledge themselves to 
be in any error; who exult in their 
separation, as more conducive, than 
the Church, to their spiritual edi- 
fication ; who presumptuously usurp 
the sacred office of the priesthood, 
break through all ecclesiastical or- 
der, and set up the lowest and most 
illiterate of the people in the office 
of public teachers ; who, with pre- 
tended humility, yet indulge a great 
degree of spiritual pride, and de- 
spise and condemn others, even 
those who, by apostolical authority, 
are appointed to be spiritual guides, 
and faithfully do the work of evan- 
gelists. Let them, as the Bishop 
advises, ‘* take frequent occasion to 
instruct the people in the origin, the 
nature, and the privileges of that 
society which is called the Church ;” 
let them “ set forth to them how 
much it is the duty of every member 
of the Church to hold the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace ;” 
yet shall they labour in vain with 
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regard to the Methodists, who either 
will not hear them at all, or hearing, 
will undervalue and revile their en- 
deavours. With the full persuasion 
of their own superior holiness, and 
clearer insight into religious truth, 
they resist every effort that is made 
to bring them back into the com- 
munion of that Church which they 
have deserted. With the observa- 
tion, therefore, of the author from 
whom these remarks took their be- 
ginning, must they be concluded, 
that “ from no sect does the Church 
receive more detriment, and is ap- 
parently in greater danger, than 
from the sect of the Methodists.” 


1 am, Sir, &c. &e. 
W. X. Y. 


a 


An Account of the Rev. Mr. Walker, 
Sormerly Curate of Seathwaite, in 
the North of Lancashire. 


Mr. WALKER was born Dec. 21, 
1710, at Under-Cragg, in the village 
of Seathwaite, of obscure but re- 
spectable parents. As there was no 
school in Seathwaite, he received his 
education at Ulpha, and in Eskdale, 
under a Mr. Parker. Before he was 
17 years old, he had the misfortune 
to lose his father; and being the 
youngest of twelve children, without 
any provision for life, he was con- 
strained to leave home. His eldest 
brother inherited the patrimonial es- 
tate, and lived to the advanced age 
of 96 years. Mr. Walker obtained 
the situation of master of the school 
at Gosforth, between Egremont and 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland. He 
continued there two or three years, 
and was much respected for his 
learning and modest behaviour. 
From Gosforth, he removed to But- 
termere, where he obtained a nomi- 
nation, and assumed deacon’s orders. 
The situation at Buttermere was by 
no means sufficient to procure even 
the necessaries of life; but as Mr. 
Walker had always lived in self- 
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denial and carefulness, he preserved, 
amidst all the harassing cares of ex- 
treme poverty, the mildest and most 
contented behaviour. Luxury and 
the refinements of society were uot 
then practically known iu those wild 
districts ; to be without them, was 
accounted no deprivation. Mr. 
Walker having entered the sacred 
profession with the most conscienti- 
ous motives, and anxious to fulfil its 
numerous duties, spared no trouble 
or fatigue to render himself capable 
of being useful. But his poverty 
was a great obstacle to his literary 
improvement. His salary, if there 
was any, was so small, that even in 
that country, and at that time, when 
so little would have done, he could 
not possibly, by teaching school, 
and the benefice of the church, sup- 
ply himself with the common support 
of life. To remove, in some mea- 
sure, this misfortune, he engaged to 
instruct the children, and perform 
the clerical duty of the parish, on 
condition that the parishioners 
should provide him with board and 
lodging. It was agreed, that Mr. 
Walker should live, at each of their 
houses, about a week or a fortnight, 
in the year. ‘Thus all the time he 
remained in Buttermere, he was re- 
moving from house to house. This 
mode of living would to many have 
been too restless and uncomfortable, 
but to Mr. Walker it was productive 
of many advantages, besides the 


daily opportunities it afforded of 


mingling with his flock, of knowing 
their failings, and removing their 
uncouth prejudices. Having been 
always accustomed to rise early, to 
work hard, to endure all the extre- 
mities of cold and wet, he found no 
difficulty in apparently laying aside 
the dignity of his office, and offer- 
ing, for a small remuneration, to 
assist his friends in their pastoral 
and agricultural pursuits. Here he 
began to exercise himself in those 
arts, and in those offices, which are 
commonly far distant from the sanc- 
tity and respectability of a teacher 
of salvation. His situation secured 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 10. 
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him bread only, and that of an infe- 
rior sort. He had need of many 
other things to make life tolerable. 
To a miad ever intent upon labour, 
and ingenious in operation, all em- 
ploymeats, by which his wants might 
be supplied, were alike acceptable. 
In the mornings, before school time, 
and in the evenings, he laboured in 
manual oceupations : during the day, 
he taught school. He made his own 
sermons, and performed the whole 
duty twice on Sundays. In summer, 
he rose between three and four 
o'clock, and went to the field with 
his scythe and his rake, and in har- 
vest time, with his sickle. He 
ploughed, he planted; he went upon 
the mountains after the sheep; he 
sheared and salved them; he dug 
peat—all for hire. When engaged 
in these employments, he would be 
at work long before those who were 
regular labourers, and remain after 
they jad finished their day’s work. 
Nor was he only diligent in such la- 
bours, but he excelled. In winter, 
he occupied frimself in reading, writ- 
ing his sermons, or in those domestic 
employments, which are now gene- 
rally performed, if not with machi- 
nery, by old and indigent females. 
He was an excellent spinner of linen 
and woollen thread. All his own 
clothes, and afterwards those of his 
family, were of his spinning. He 
knit and mended his own stockings, 
and made his own shoes. In his 
walks, he never neglected to gather 
the wool from the hedges, and bring 
ithome. He was also the physician 
and lawyer of the place: he drew up 
all wills, conveyances, bonds, &e.; 
wrote all letters, and settled all ac- 
counts; and frequently went to mar- 
ket with sheep, wool, &c, for the 
farmers. In the midst of all these 
occupations, he frequently indulged 
in a romantic fondness for his native 
place. Though it is to this day one 
of the roughest and most secluded 
elens in the north of England, wiih- 
out any rural beauties, wild, bar- 
ren, and dreary, yet all his desires 
and wishes were, that he might five 
4} 
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in his native place, and feed the 
flock to which he belonged. The 
curacy of Torver, a village not far 
from Seathwaite, becoming vacaut, 
he applied for the situation, and ob- 
tained it. ‘Torver is pleasantly situ- 
ated on the banks of Coniston Wa- 
ter; and was capable of affording 
more of the comforts of life than 
Buttermere. He lodged with one 
Higham, a butcher, by whom he was 
much respected. On coming to 
Torver, he took priest’s orders. 
Having prevailed upon a decent 
young woman, for whom he had 
contracted a tender regard, to relin- 
guish her duty in Buttermere, he had 
almost determined to enter into the 
marriage state immediately. But 
delaying a little longer, in the expec- 
tation that Seathwaite might want a 
pastor, his wishes to obtain the situ- 
ation were gratified. For though 
Torver was on all accounts to be 
preferred, yet Mr. Walker had so 
much partiality for Seathwaite, that 
he voluntarily gave up all pecuniary 
considerations, married, and took 
his wife there. She used afterwards 
to say, “ that though Buttermere 
was not one of the most refined or 
cultivated places, yet she thought 
Seathwaite had never before been 
inhabited. There were no roads, 
no bridges, no woods, no meadows, 
no neighbours.”” Her fortune was 
about 40/. This sum, Mr. Walker, 
ou their marriage, invested in the 
funds. But so careful were they, 
and so attentive, by their industry, 
always to command the necessaries 
of life, that they never were com- 
pelled to demand either interest or 
principal: on the contrary, with a 
very slender income, and an increas- 
ing family, they contrived to add 
yearly to this little stock. 

On his removing to Seathwaite, 
Mr. Walker found the same stimulus 
to labour, and possessed the same 
perseverance in his exertions, as he 
had before marriage. Always keep- 
ing in mind the sacred obligations of 
his office, he endeavoured, by pre- 
cept and example, to make his hear- 
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ers, doers of the word. He was 
particularly exact in enforcing a re- 
gular attendance on public worship, 
at all times appointed by the church, 
and always provided a sermon suited 
to the day. Though it was not till 
many years after his preaching at 
Seathwaite, that he took upon him- 
self the administration of the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, he most 
diligently attended to the catecheti- 
ca! instruction of the children, and 
the timely preparation of the com- 
municants *. His discourses to the 
public, though delivered to an illi- 
terate congregation, who were ill 
able to judge of his style or abilities, 
were always received with the most 
respectful attention and delight. 
Once, when I was very young, I had 
the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
that venerable old man in his 90th 
year, and even then, the calmness, 
the force, the perspicuity, the dig- 
nity of his sermon, sanctified and 
adorned by the wisdom of grey 
hairs, and the authority of virtue, 
had such an effect upon my mind, 
that I never see a hoary-headed, 
aged clergyman, without thinking of 
Mr. Walker, We dined with him 
afier service; and I thought what a 
good and kind old man he is! Seve- 
ral farmers, who had come a great 
distance, and intended to stay after- 
noon service, were, by this hospita- 
ble minister, supplied with beef, 
potatoes, and a good basin of broth. 
Nor was Mr. Walker alone indefati- 
gable in the discharge of public du- 
ties, iu visiting the sick, and reliev- 
ing the necessitous. His family re- 
quired those exertions to be increas- 
ed, which before had been engaged 
in providing for himself. He la- 
boured, and his labour was not in 
vain. He was always cheerful and 
happy, and pious; and at the same 
time, strict, regular, aid diligent. 
He sat up late, and rose early. His 
wife went to bed about eight o'clock. 





* A clergyman from Broughton used to 
come three times a year to administer the 
Sacrament. 
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He retired to a little room he had 
built on the roof of his house. He 
had slated it, and fitted it up with 
shelves for his books, his stock of 
cloth, wearing apparel, and his uten- 
sils, There, through many a cold 
winter’s night, without a fire, while 
the roof above his head was glazed 
with ice, has he remained reading or 
writing, till the day has dawned. 
He taught the children in the chapel, 
for there was no school-house. Yet 
in that cold and damp place, he 
never had a fire. He used to send 
the children in parties either to his 
own fire at home, or make them run’ 
up the mountain's side. During the 
day, he wore, while in school, a large 
cloak of his own making. His seat 
at church was lined by himself with 
cloth of his spinning. Though, I 
believe, he seldom received any pe- 
cuniary remuneration from the pa- 
rents of the children he instructed, 
yet he was never known to be at 
school five minutes after his appoint- 
ed time, and gave as much attention 
to the improvement of his pupils, as 
if they had paid hundreds per an- 
num. They requited his labours by 
offices of love. They were too poor 
to give money. They assisted him 
to dig his potatoes, and fuel, to cut 
his hay, to reap his corn. On mar- 
ket day, if he was bearing a heavy 
burden, they would share “the load; 

or if it was not convenient for him to 
attend, they were always pleased 
with his acceptance of their ser- 
vices. If he had observed any of 
his congregation absent from church, 
he was sure then to remind them of 
their negligence, and exhort them to 
amore punctual attendance. The 
church, summer and winter, was 
uniformly filled in the mornings ; and 
greatnumbers for the population,and 
the distance they had to come, as- 
sembled in the afternoons, He al- 
lowed no methodist or dissenter to 
interfere in the insiruction of the 
souls committed to his cure; and so 
successful were his exertions, that 
he had not one dissenter of any de- 
nomination in the whole parish. 
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Though he dressed so plainly, thoug': 
his manners were so simple, and his 
mode of life so laborious; yet his 
parishioners loved and respected 
him. Indeed, who would not have 
loved such an amiable character, 
Ever ready to oblige, and studious 
to promote their good, he lived 
amongst those favoured people, him- 
self blessed and happy in their affec- 
tion, for the uninterrupted space of 
67 years, daily administering to their 
necessities, and multiplying their en- 
joyments. He had 12 children. His 
skill in education may be best known 
from the manners and character of 
his children. ‘They, aged and wi- 
dowed now, treading i in the industri- 
ous, and happy, ‘and benevolent 
steps of their father, whose name is 
never mentioned, even by children 
80 years old, without a tear, will, 


‘is hoped, reap the same reward. or 


me, their names must still inherit 
that modest retirement they so much 


desire; but their deeds, like his, shall 
live for ever. Mr. Walker died in 


his 93d year. His 
wife was born 1707, and died in 
1802, 95 years old. Until the sick- 
ness of h's wife, a few months previ- 
ous to her death, his health and spi- 
rits, and faculties, were unimpaired, 
But this misfortune gave him such a 


June, 1802, 


shock, that his constitution gradu- 
ally decayed. His senses, except 


his eyes, still preserved their powers. 
He never preached with steadiness 
after his wife's death. His voice 
faltered; he always looked at the 
seat she had used. He could not 
pass her tomb, without tears of sor- 
row. He became, when alone, sad 
and melancholy; though still, among, 
his friends, kind aud good-humoured. 
He went to bed about 12 o'clock the 
night before he died. As his custom 
was, he went, totteriag and leaning 
upon his daughter's arm, to examine 
the heavens, and meditate a few mi- 
nutes in the open air. ‘ How clear 
the moon shines to-night.” He said 
those words, sighed, laid down. At 
six the next morning, he was found 
a corpse. Many a tear, and many a 
412 
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heavy heart, and many a grateful 
blessing, folioaved him to the rave. 

His character has been already 
explained in this sketch of his life; 
but it may be further mentioned, 


that he was a passionate admirer of 


nature; she was his mother, aud he 
was 2 dutiful child. While engaged 
on the mountains, it was bis greatest 
pleasure to view the rising sun; and 
every tranquil evening, as it slided 
behind the hills, 
parture. He was skilled in fossils 
and plants: he was a constant ob- 
server of stars and winds: the atmos- 
phere was bis delight. He made 
many esperiments on its nature and 
properties. In summer, he used to 
gather a multitude of flies and in- 
sects, and by his entertaining de- 
scriptions, amuse and instruct his 
children. They shared all bis daily 
employments, and derived many sen- 
timents of love aud benevolence 
from his observations on the works 
and productions of nature. Whe- 
ther they were following him in the 
field, or surrounding him at school, 
he took every Oppo! unity of storing 
their minds with useful information. 
He was affectionate, aud extreme ts 
tender-learted; yet there was a pla- 
cid dignity in his countenance, which 
restrained al! intem perance of woe: 
there Was 2 hi i} 
which the rs ¥- could 3 
nor take away. 
tines, Re! 
shed, fi quently surrounded him, 
As he was the trend of peace, he 
was the friend of loyalty. He loved 
his native village, he loved his na- 
tive country, aud he blessed God 
for giving him a king and constitu- 
tion, under which he enjoyed liberty 
and happiness. Born during the rei.n 
of queen Anne, he witnessed the vi- 
cissitude of affairs, until the declin- 
ing years of our preseat king. Dur- 
ing that time, all the commutions of 
politics, and the schemes of design- 
me men, were regarded by him with 
truly Christian spirit. ‘He dee ply 
connie that there should be any 
who were blind to the blessings they 
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enjoyed. With an income, for a 
long time, of four or five pound, and 
never exceeding eighteen or twenty 
pound, and a numerous family de- 
pending on him for bread, he was 
content; while others, without fami- 
lies, or occasion for labour, were 
murmuring and rebellious. 

I never heard that Mr. Walker 
was ever intoxicated. His food was 
plain: oatmeal pottage night and 
morning. On his first going to 
Seathwaite, butcher's meat was sel- 
dom got, even on Sundays. During 
the summer, dinners generally con- 
sisted of vegetables, bread, milk, 
and cheese. In winter, dried beef 
and bacon. He was extremely fru- 
val, vet daily gave proots of his 
C hristian hospitality. It is curious 
to observe, that all the old men of 
Scathwaite, at this present day, write 
exactly in the style of Mr. Walker. 
This is a strong proof of the influ- 
ence of early habits. His house was 
a nursery of virtue. All the inmates 
were industrious, and cleanly, and 
happy. Sobriety, neatness, quiet- 
ness, characterized the w hole family. 
No railings, no idleness, no indul- 
cence of passion, were permitted, 
Every child, however young, had its 
appointed engagements; every hand 
was busy. Knitting, spinning, read- 
ing, writing, mending clothes, mak- 
ing shoes, were, by the different chil- 
dren, constantly performing. The 
father himself, sitting amongst them, 
und guiding their thoughts, was 
engaged in the same eccupation, 
Many atime, when his family want- 
ed cloth, he used to take the wheel 
into the school, and spin there. He 
also had a cradle there of his own 
making. Frequently have the cra- 
dle, and the wheel, and the teach- 
ing, required the ingenuity of the 
clergyman at the same moment. 

There are not in the present day 
many ministers to whom it would be 
necessary to pursue such a laborious 
course of life. But all, from his ex- 
ample of practical piety and indus- 
try, may learn much. He preferred 

the lonely and barren pastures of 
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his native village, to the comfortable 
parsonage of another parish. He 
was content in that situation; and 
though he might have changed, he 
stated his preference to Seathwaite, 
not only in writing, but travelled on 
foot over the mountains of West- 
moreland personally, to request that 
he might not be removed. And 
though nothing, in other circum- 
stances, could justify a clergyman in 
becoming the manual hireling of his 
parishioners ; yet his ardour, and 
application, and dignified humility, 
while it screened him from contempt 
and sorrow, at the same time pro- 
sured him honour and respect. For 
though Mr. Walker frequently 
wrought among the lowest peasants, 
he still preserved that integrity of 
behaviour, and suitableness of rela- 
tion, which continued to command 
the esteem every one thought due to 
his character. They were all anxi- 
ous to do him any favour in their 
power, and took all occasions of 
shewing their affection and grati- 
tude. Nor was the circle of his in- 
fluence confined to Seathwaite. 
Many a distant mother has told her 
child of Mr. Walker, and begged him 
“to be as good aman. For though 
Mr. W. was not rich, nor politely 
accomplished, yet his goodness pro- 
cured more real happiness to him- 
self, and love from others, than they 
enjoy, who are very wealthy, and 
have been finely educated.” Had 
he been engaged in any secular pro- 
fession, his diligence, activity, and 
economy, would, doubtless, have 
pracured him a respectable fortune ; 
but situated as he was, his resources 
were few, and limited in their extent. 
These he much improved ; and by 
his labour in cultivating waste 
erounds, and adding them to the 
church, he increased the comforts 
of his successors. 

As he admired our constitution in 
state ; so he was most earnest in his 
veneration for our ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment. Though he avoided 
all religious controversies ; yet when 
age had silvered o'er his head, and 
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virtuous piety had secured to his ap- 
pearance, reverence and silent ho- 
nour; no one, however determined 
in his hate of apostolic descent, 
could have listened to his discourse 
on ecclesiastical history, and ancient 
times, without thinking, that one o 
the beloved apostles had again re- 
turned to mortality, and in that vale 
of peace, had come to exemplify the 
beauty of holiness, in the life and 
character of Mr. Walker. 
PHILACRIBOS, 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
I HAVE just seen the Remembran- 
cer for the month of June, and I 
think it is in my power to give your 
correspondent some information re- 
specting the character of the late 
Mr. Tyrrwhit, of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. indagator appears to 
be astonished, that a man of his 
principles should wish to preach in 
the University Pulpit, and expresses 
himself as offended that he should 
be permitted to do so. A stranger 
to all the circumstances of the case 
will naturally feel in this manner ; 
but a statement of the fact will ex- 
lain, if not justify the conduct of 
Poth parties, and some of your 
readers may not be displeased with 
a fuller account of aman, who was 
certainly remarkable in his day. 

Mr. T. was what is generally, 
though improperly, called a Unita- 
rian; but amidst the discordant 
opinions of those who assume that 
title, it is impossible, I believe, to 
determine, by what peculiar senti- 
ments he was distinguished. It is 
well known, that there are, in both 
Universities, persons who belong to 
this party, though they still con- 
tinue to receive the emoluments of 
that Church, which they are desi- 
rous of subverting. But of this Mr. 
T. cannot be accused. He was pos- 
sessed of a good private fortune, 
which prt him from the tempta- 
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tion. He resigned his Fellowship 
in early life, and he owed no other 
obligation to the Establishment than 
this, that he resided by sufferance, 
within the walls of his College, and 
enjoyed those conveniencies, which 
to such a man were invaluable, but 
which were intended for persons 
professing very different principles 
from himself. . It should however 
be added, that he did not forbear 
to make use of any of the privileges, 
which his degree conferred, and thus 
continued ( io exercise aa authority, 
which he never could have received 
without a solemn declaration of his 
belief im those doctrines, which he 
employed all his talents to bring 
into conte mpt. 

With regard to the private cha- 
racter of Mr. T., Indagater has been 
misinformed. He associated, as far 
as his age and infirmities would per- 
mit, with the older members of the 
University; and though it cannot 
be said, that “he never left his 
rooms,” yet he never, I have heard, 
received company at home, and in- 
deed had some very peculiar habits 
of life, which made him unit for 
promiscuous society. In his con- 
versation he was dry, humorous 
and sarcastic, but he was not accus- 
tomed to obtrude his opinions either 
on politics or religion. In private, 
however, he was by no means averse 
from discussion, aad more than one 
person in the University are said to 
have been inisled by him. Most of 
your readers have heard of Mr, 
Frend, a man of great boldness and 
self-sufficiency, with exactly that 
sort of understanding, that Tyrr- 
whit's acuteness would pitch upon 
for a victim. He accordingly fell 
into the snare, and having less pru- 
dence than his wily associates, pub- 
lished a blasphemous pamphlet, at 
a very critical period, and was ex 
pelled from the University. At the 
time of his trial, 1 was a resident 
under-graduate ; and I well remem- 
ber seeing with indignation some 
men of the first character and in 
high official situations, with Mr. 
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Tyrrwhit at their head, sitting round 
the table, assigned to the culprit 
and assisting him i in his defence. 

In point of literature, Mr. T. was 
considered as respectable, though 
he never produced any work, which 
might justify the reputation that he 
enjoyed ; and as he was remarkably 
conversant with the antiquities of 
the University, his opinion was ge- 
nerally referred to, when any point 
of privilege or of discipline came 
into dispute. As to his theological 
learning, though I have heard that 
he gave his assistance to several pe- 
riodical publications in the interests 
of his party, Iam not aware, that 
he ever printed any thing contro- 
versial under his own name, except 
the sermon, to which your corres- 
pondent alludes; and I will endea- 
vour to explain, how it happened, 
that he was permitted to preach it, 

All the members of the Univer- 
sity, in holy orders, above the de- 
gree of B.A. are obliged to preach 
at St. Mary’s in their turn, accord- 
ing to a cycle, which is made out 
twice a year by the beadles, and 
sent to the tutors of the respective 
colleges, who examine the correct- 
rectness of the list, as far as it re- 
gards their own members. The pa- 
per is then signed by the Vice-chan- 
cellor, and those who neglect to ap- 
pear, either by themselves or their 
deputies, are fined. On former oc- 
casions, when Mr. T.’s name ap- 
peared in the list, I take it for grant- 
ed, that the tutor had the good 
sense to erase it. On this occasion 
he had not; the Vice Chancellor, 
who had no official information of 
Mr, T.’s apostacy, declined to inter. 
fere; and Mr. T. who seriously 
complained of the insertion of his 
name, declared that he would ap- 
pear in person, 

The report of his intention, I well 
remember, excited great expecta- 
tion, and the veteran heretic was at 
once to secure the triumph of his 
party, and make the orthodox hide 
their heads, His text was Matt, 
xxviii, 19, but he took the liberty 
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of changing the preposition, saying 
«into the name,” &c. The sermon 
was calm and moderate in its lan- 
guage, and the manner of treating 
the subject was inoffensive, so that 
we were induced to listen, in hopes 
for once at least to hear, in what the 
strength of our opponents consisted. 
It was afterwards printed, but it ex- 
cited no attention, and is now com- 
pletely forgotten. Friends and ene- 
mies were equally disappointed ; no 
decisive proposition was laid down, 
no ingenuity of argument was dis- 


layed, and no verbal criticism of 
A ? 


any importance even attempted. In 
short, it was thought fortunate that 
the Vice Chancellor had suffered the 
attempt to be made, as the confi- 
dence of the party was humbled by 


the exposure of the deficiencies of 


their leader. But if your corres- 
pondent is indignant at this profa- 
nation of the University pulpit, what 
would he have said, if he had heard 
Mr. Frend harangue upon the same 
subject? His text was, ‘“‘ Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians,” and he in- 
dulged in such gross and indelicate 
abuse of the doctrines of the 
Church, that he was cried down, 
not by the voice of his superiors, 
but by a violent expression of indig- 
nation amongst the undergraduates 
themselves. He was permitted in- 
deed to preach, before his senti- 
ments became notorious; and I 
agree with your correspondent, that 
it is the duty of the heads of the 
University, to prevent the repetition 
of so daring an insult to the estab- 
lishment, over which they preside. 
CANTAB. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


Tues following passage from Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, is perhaps 
peculiarly suited to the circum- 
stances of the times, and may not 
be unworthy of a place in your ya- 
luable publication. 
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“ Reviling established ordinances, is a 
crime of a much crosser nature than that of 
mere non-conformity, carries With 
it the utmost arrogance, and 
ingratitude :—indecency, by setting up 
private judgment in virelent and factious 
opposition to public authority ;—arro- 
gance, by treating with contempt and 
rudeness what has at least a better chance 
to be right, than the single netions of any 
particular man ;—and ingratitude, by deny- 
ing that indulgence and undisturbed liberty 
of conscience to the members of the Na- 
tional Church, which the retaimers to every 
petty conventicle enjoy. 

“* Non-conformity to the worship of the 
Church is the negative branch of this of- 
fence, and for this there is much more to 
be pleaded than for the former, being a 
matter of private conscience ; to the scru- 
ples of which our present laws have shewn 
avery just and Christian indulgence : for 
undoubtedly all persecution and oppres- 
sien of weak consciences, on the score of 
religions persuasion, are highly unjustifi- 
able upon every principle of natural rea- 
son, civil liberty, and sound religion. But 
care must be taken not to carry this in- 
dulgence into such extremes as may en-« 
danger the National Church; there is al- 
ways a difference to be made between to- 
leration and establishment. 

“ With regard to Protestant Dis- 
senters, although the experience of their 
turbulent disposition in former times oc- 
casioned several disabilities and restric- 
tions (which I shall not undertake to jus- 
tify) to be laid upon them by abundance 
of statutes, yet at length the legislature, 
with a spirit of true magnanimity, extend- 
ed that indulgence to these sectaries, 
which they themselves, when in power, 
had held to be countenancing schism, and 
denied to the Charch of England.” 


since it 
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I am, Sir, - 
Yours, &c. 
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ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
INFIDELITY. 


THE resolutions lately adopted by 
the Grand Jury for the County Pa- 
latine of Chester, cannot have es- 
caped the attention of those who 
take an interest in passing eveuts ; 
the following passage refers to a 
subject of the greatest importance, 
and may serve for an introduction to 
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2 few brief remarks upon the pre- 
sent state of infidelity. 


“¢ Nor can we refrain from declaring our 
disgust and horror at the odious and blas- 
phemous publications poured forth through- 
out the country—in which the Holy Scrip- 
tures are held up to derision, reviled, scoff- 
ed at, and andaciously denounced to the 
people as false, with the malignant inten- 
tion of eradicating trom their minds ail 
moral checks, and all the hopes and coin- 
forts to be derived from religion ; bat with 
the most serious and peculiar anxiety and 
detestation we contemplate the unremit- 
ting exertions to poison the minds of the 
rising generation with the same horril 
and detestable doctrines.” 


These are not the sentiments of 
obscure and anonymous individuals, 
but of the leading gentlemen and 
magistrates of a populous county— 
they cannot be attributed to profes- 
sional prejudice or bigotry—for they 
proceed from a body among which 
the clergy have no place; they do 
not issue from an unauthorized, or 
self-constituted tribunal, but are 
uttered by those whom the laws of 
their country have directed to state 
their opinion upon the morals of 
the people. The appearance of such 
a document at so critical a season, 
reflects the highest credit upon the 
distinguished gentlemen from whom 
it emanates, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that they have render- 
ed an extensive and permanent ser- 
vice to society. By directing our 
attention to the machinations of in- 
fidelity, and by inducing us to trace 
the recent eruption to its source, the 
Cheshire resolutions may lead to the 
discovery and exposure of much 
lurking mischief; the inflammable 
materials which have been collect- 
ing for several years may be des- 
troyed before they are ripe for an 
explosion ; a more decided expres- 
sion of public opinion upon works 
of an irreligious tendency may be 
called forth, and the friends of Reve- 
lation may be enabled to plant their 
standard upon what is now com- 
monly, but improperly, termed neu- 
tral ground. 
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For it seems impossible to con- 
demn the blasphemous publications 
of the day, or even to reflect with 
any seriousness upon their origin 
and tendency, without taking at least 
a hasty glance at the previous ope- 
rations of infidelity ; operations 
wich were silently extending into 
every corner of the country, before 
Deism had a temple, and Mr. Car- 
lile was the priest. Regular and 
avowed attacks upon Revelation 
have not been frequent ; but to con- 
tend that there has therefore been 
no scepticism afloat would be a con- 
fession of total ignorance with re- 
spect to the events of the day; and 
to maintain that the scepticism 
which was disseminated could be 
productive of no evil, would be more 
than a bare profession of partiality 
to the cause. 

A considerable period has elapsed 
since the direct evidences of 
Christianity were attacked by any 
formidable antagonist. And from 
the time when Tom Paine was put 
to silence and banished by the 
sound moral sense of the people of 
England, the circulation of blasphe- 
mous tracts and pamphlets among 
the lower orders of society had, till 
within these two years, been sus- 
pended. Yet still we must main- 
tain that an anti-religious spirit has 
manifested itself in many quarters 
with scarcely any interval, and that 
a system was tacitly adopted for 
bringing Christianity into contempt. 
‘The fact has been denied by the de- 
signing, and not perceived by the 
indifferent; some have been too 
much engaged within their own pe- 
culiar fold to watch for the preser- 
vation of our common country; 
some have occasionally, but not 
adequately, proclaimed the danger, 
and have in most instances been 
called bigots for their pains, But 
this weapon has been used so often 
that its edge is wearing off; it may 
now be encountered without any se- 
rious apprehension, and repelled 
without any extraordinary skill. 

The publications to which the 
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Cheshire Grand Jury refer are of no 
uncertain nature or equivocal pre- 
tensions ; their object is the destruc- 
tion of our religion and our govern- 
ment; and in spite of sceptical luke- 
warmness and enlightened tolera- 
tion that object wili be opposed by 


nine Englisimen out of ten. This 
fact which was not known, or was 
overlooked, by Carliic, appears to 
have been perfectly familiur to his 
less precipitate coadjutors. Infidelity 
tlierefore was never placed in the 
fore-ground of their picture; they 
wrote poetry, and criticism, and me- 
taphysics, and polities; and while 
a vast majority of the nation, were 
firm believers in Christianity, its 
falsehood was taken for granted 
upon every convenient opportunity. 
These were the well known tactics 
of the great Scottish Reviewers ; 
their example was humbly imitated 
by the Editor of the Examiner; even 
Cobbett and Wooler diluted their 
impiety with personal invectives, or 
vulgar buffconery, and Mr. Carlile 
was the first who ventured to sell his 
blasphemy pure. Hew as therefore 
probably the first also who imme- 
diately endangered the religion and 
morals of the lower orders ; since ig- 
norance afforded them av impene- 
trable protection against the subtle 
philosophers of the North; and as 
they descended lower and lower in 
the scale of infidelity, their atten- 
tion would be principally directed to 
the political opinions of the writers ; 
and to renounce religion would ra- 
ther be the last than the first thing 
which they learned. But the same 
cannot be said of the middling and 
higher classes. Their religion was 
seriously endangered by the writings 
alluded to; and the greater the ta- 
lent and the tact ef the writer the 
ereater of course the 
chief he produced, Tf he had even 
undertaken to refute Paley or Wat- 
son, his Incubrations would have 
been quickly put to the common 
uses of waste paper. But by writ- 
ing upon general literature, politics, 
REMEMRRANCER, No. 10. 
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or science, his volumes would sell, 
and his blasphemy would circulate. 

This has been the grand man- 
ceuvre of the infidel for the last ten 
or fifteen years. Our principles 
have not been directly challenged 
and called in question ; but we have 
been taught to tind some assertion 
not compatible with the truth of the 
Gospel, regularly posted into essays 
upon natural philosophy; we have 
heard the errors of enthusiasts ex- 
posed and derided in a tone which 
unplied that they were only a little 
more extravagant than their neigh- 
bours; we have learned to the no 
small mortification and astonish- 
meut of many well meaning Chris- 
tians, that religious impressions are 
only made upon the illiberal and 
ignorant, and that none have com- 
pleted their education but those who 
have renounced their belief. These 
assertions must produce their desired 
effect upon the halfinstructed and 
unsettled mind. Confirmed believ- 
ers cannot look up to the Sceptical 
school as the most acute and en- 
lightened of its day, without risking 
the religion which they love ; while 
to the young and inexperienced a 
similar opinion must inevitably be 
productive of ditheulty and doubt; 
and dissipation and licentiousness 
will quickly do the rest. 

Here then is a dexterous method 
of undermining Revelation: the 
people have not been alarmed by 
any bold denial of its truth; the 
avowed advocates of Scepticism 
have neither been numerous nor for- 
midable; infidelity has not pre- 
sumed to struggle for empire. —Ilre- 
nical praise end hypocritical confor- 
mity are substituted for the com- 
mendable courage of preceding ge- 
nerations; the open, mauly, spirited 
unbelievers condescend to adopt 
many of the disingenuous practices 
which were formerly attributed to 
the Jesuits. They refuse a close and 
general engagement—they never 


bring up their gallant and veteran 
reserve to turn the scale of a deci- 
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sive battle. On the contrary they 
wage a war of skirmishes and posts ; 
they shew no inclination to engage 
our regular troops; they leave our 
impregnable fortresses in their rear ; 
make marauding incursions into our 
corn-tields, and rick-yards; harass 
and plunder with the barbarous ac- 
tivity of Cossacks, and exult in the 
most entertaining manner in their 
imaginary triumphs, when they es- 
cape without punishment by the ra- 
pidity of their retreat. There is no 
learned body from which they pro- 
ceed ; no acknowledged leader round 
whom they rally; no regular move- 
ments, or preconcerted plan : though 
all are sailing for the self-same 
port, yet every individual among 
then: is upon a different tack. A 
stranger might enter into the midst 
of them and think that al! was peace. 

Great advantages, as might have 
been easily foreseen, were derived 
from this system. Pride as well as 
indolence persuaded many of us 
that we were secure, and there was 
nothing in the silent march of these 
ambuseading Indians, which was 
sufficient to rouse us from our 
trance. What danger could be ap- 
prehended from such insignificant 
adversaries ? They had proved 
themselves unequal to a serious 
encounter. The towers which we 
erected in a former and more alarm- 
ing contest, had been seriously as- 
saulted but never been taken—and 
were still in good repair, well pro- 
visioned and well manned. No pre- 
parations for an immediate siege 
could be discovered ; and the event 
would not have been doubtful hada 
siege commenced. Under these cir- 
cumstances it was imprudent, but not 
altogether inexcusable to hold the 
alversaries of religion in contempt. 
From the time when Tom Paine 
was put to silence by the moralsense 
of the people of England, no open 
attack of any importunce had been 
made upon religion till within the 
last two years. Perhaps we may 
hereafter acknowledge that our best 
thanks are due to those who have 
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put us on our guard, by the bold- 
ness of their impiety ; and have ren- 
dered religion more secure by con- 
vincing all men that she is attacked. 

When this event has taken place, 
when the example set in Cheshire is 
followed by the gentry of other coun- 
ties; and every province is warne d 
by its most respected inhabitants 
against “ the odious and blasphe- 
mous publications poured forth 
throughout the country,” it must 
soon be perceived that to be consis- 
tent and respectable this protest 
against infidelity must be extended 
to every infidel in the land. The 
symptoms which have occasioned 
an immediate alarm are but the ne- 
cessary effects of a long standing 
disease, and they will continue to 
be produced until that disease be 
cured. It may be positively aftirm- 
ed without any fear of refutation, 
that every ground upon which the 
less offensive sceptical writings are 
defended by their admirers, may be 
maintained with equaf success by 
the partizans of Carlile. If religion 
be false, which is the only imagin- 
able supposition upon which a good 
man can approve of certain philoso- 
phers and poets, that falsehood 
should be demonstrated both to high 
and low—the poor should not be 
encouraged to believe and reverence 
a system which excites the contempt 
ofthe rich ; and Mr. Wooler and Mr. 
Hone will be as useful in their lines, 
as the reviewer and the poet, and 
the Sunday editor are in theirs. If 
religion be true, and the sceptics in 
the wrong, but still entitled to praise 
for their many admirable qualities, 
what should prevent us from offer- 
ing the self-same apology, for the 
vilest trash that ever issued from 
the ‘* Temple of Deism ?” Are the 
former to be excused and encourag- 
ed because they afford entertainment 
to the listless! Mr. Carlile adapts 
his wit to a much more numerous 
class, and hasadmirers in every pot- 
house, and every prison in the land. 
Are the political tenets of the for- 
mer supposed to atone for their in- 
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fidelity; the latter mingles repub 
lican with sceptical lore; and di- 
vides his time with great impar- 
tiality between jacobinism and blas- 
phemy. Andas to originality and good 
taste, which some men attribute to 
our Iazlitts and Hunts, and as to 
the poetical talent which is Lord 
Byron's redeeming virtue in the es- 
timation of the blue stockings of 
either sex, which of these is not dis- 
covered in the pages of Carlile by 
the Manchester conspirators and 
the Middlesex committee?) What 
so poetical in their eyes as his letter 
to Sir Samuel Shepherd; what so 
spirited as the repetition of his 
crime, after informations have been 
filed and bills been found against 
him for libel; what so enlightened 
as his approbation of the Rights of 
Man; what so acute as his bor- 
rowed, and thrice refuted charges 
against the Bible. 

These sentiments will be denomi- 
nated illiberal and intolerant by all 
of whose disapprobation the Chris- 
tiaa ought to boast, and by some 
whom he would rejoice to conciliate 
and convince. Bat when ‘ the holy 
Scriptures are held up to derision, 
reviled, scoffed at, and audaciously 
denounced to the people as false, 
with the malignant intention of 
eradicating from their minds all 
moral checks, and all the hopes and 
comforts to be derived from reli- 
gion,” it is not the proper season 
for timidity and indecision ; we must 
not be afraid to probe the wound ; 
we must not be led away in chase of 
secondary symptoms, while a mortal 
disease is in the frame; we must re- 
member in the words of a <istiu- 
guished Prelate, that *‘ publications 
of the most pernicious teudeucy are 
still in circulation adapted. to the 
taste andcapacities ofalldescriptions 
of men, from the superficial sciolist, 
who derives from partial knowledge 
enough ef contidence to be led into 
danger, enough of acuteness to be 
entangled in the flimsiest sophistry, 
to the grossly vulgar and illiterate, 
whose appetite requires the stimu- 
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lus of treason and blasphemy in their 

*-ankest forms.” (Bishop of London's 
Charge, 1818.) While these words 
are confirmed by the experience of 
each succeeding day, it is not the 
duty of a Christian to remain idle 
and unconcerned ; the activity of 
the urbelievers bas rescued them 
from insignificance ; their various 
subdivisions assume a_ formidable 
attitude; the safety of religion will 
be compromised if its advocates 
continue inactive, while others are 
employed in intercepting its com- 
munications and cutting off its sup- 
plies; in organizing and combining 
the various descriptions of its adver- 
saries ; im detaching friends and 
even children from its side. The 
natural and it may be hoped the 
certain consequence of this conduct, 
will be an increased zeal in the de- 
fence of revelation; and a determi- 
nation not to see it menaced from 
any quarter whatsoever. The same 
measure should be meted to the 
highest and lowest of our infi- 
del writers. The peer, the poet, 
and the eritic should be placed on 
a level with the pamphleteer whe 
has copied their examples. Don 
Juan and the Deist should be treat- 
ed exactly alike ; their writers should 
be made to feel that they are the 
objects of general contempt. 

It had been intended here to offer 
some remarks on the latter pub- 
lication. But as notice has been 
given that the author will be 
brought to trial in October ;_ it 
may be better to postpone them 
toa future opportunity. If in our 
next pumber we shall have to re- 
port that a verdict of guilty has been 
returned ; and that the Temple 
of Deism is consequently closed, it 
will only remain to hope that its 
priest will be adequately punished, 
and will drop at once into that in- 
significance which his talents and 
his objects are calculated finally to 
secure. Should he be acquitted we 
shall consider ourselves bound to 
revert to the subject of his writings ; 
and shall cudeavour to point out the 
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causes which have given them so. 
considerable a circulation : as well a” 
to the most prowising mode of coun- 
teracting their mischief, Happily we 
shall not be called upon to contend 
with the acuteness and learning 
which have formerly thrown a veil 
over the enormities of the infidel. 
For with one siigle exception, no- 
thing can be more stupid or silly 
than the original publications of Mr. 
Carlile. ‘Tom Paine is not only the 
philosopher, the scholar, and the 
wit, but the gentleman of the party 
among whom he has re-appeared. 
And as even he was not thought 
worthy of a permanent residence in 
Britain, there can be no breach of 
charity in hoping that his disciples 
may likewise find it expedient to 
forsake their illiberal native land 
and to transport themselves into 
some country which is too barba- 
rous or too free to endure the 
shackles of religion. 


EE 


Addresses of Oxford and Cambridge 


tu George 1st. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

Tue enclosed addresses of the two 
Universities to King George the 2d, 
upon the foundation of the Profes- 
sorships of Modern History, may 
perhaps be thought worthy of a 
place in yeur magaziie. 
taken from a cotemporary manu- 
script journal, and [ have every rea- 
son to think them authentic. 

Iam, Sir, &c. &e 


Thev are 


». 
“ To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 
** May it please your Majesty. 

“We, your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal, the chancellor, masters, and scholars 
of your University of Oxford, do humbly 
beg leave to return our most hearty thanks 
for your majesty’s most gracious letter to 
pur vice-chancellor, by him this day com- 
mrnicated to us in a full convocation ; 
wherein your majesty has been pleased to 
Iselare it wo be your royal intention to 
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establish in this your university of Oxford, 

Professor of Modern History ; and also, 
under the direction of the said professor, 
two other persons to teach and instruct, 
in writing and speaking the modern Jan- 
guages, to the iutent that the youth com- 
mitted to our care from all parts of your 
majesty’s dominions, may be the more 
completely qualitied for such employments 
in your majesty’s service, either at home 
or abroad, as your majesty shall be pleased 
to confer upon them. As we cannot but 
be deeply affected with this instance of 
your princely favour, in making this new 
provision for the honour and advantage of 
this place ; so we must at the same time 
most gratefully acknowledge your majesty’s 
gracious tenderness towards our ancient 
constitution, in directing that the hours for 
teaching your majesty’s scholars in the mo- 
dern languages, be so ordered, as not to 
inierfere with those already appointed for 
their academical studies; and the world 
must observe, that such is the nature of 
this bounty, that it could not come but 
from a prince, who is not unwilling that 
his actions should be faithfully transmitted 
to posterity. 

* We beg leave to assure your majesty, 
that we carefully improve, to the honour 
and service of your majesty’s person and 
government, all the advantages arising trom 
this and all other your royal favours, and 
clieerfally embrace every opportunity given 
us, of deserving the continuance of them, 

* Sealed in the Convocation-house, 
with the common seal of the Um 
versity, May i9th, 1724.” 


This address his majesty was 
pleased to receive very graciously. 


* 'To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 
“The humble address of the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the University 
of Cambridge. 1724, May 19. 
** Most gracious Sovereign! 

“We your majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the chancellor, masters and 
scholars of your university of Cambridge, 
having beeu honoevred with your majesty’s 
reyal letter, which has been read to us im 
full senate, intimating your gracious and 
princely intentions of establishing both in 
this and your other university a new Pro- 


fessorship of Modern History and Modern 


Languages, with an appointment so ample 
as well nigh to equal the stipends of all 
your other professors put together; beg 
leave to approach your sacred person, with 
the sincerest assurances of duty, loyalty, 
and gratitade which such unparalleled 
munificence requires, 
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““ Your majesty, like a common father, 
that is watchful fr the welfare of his chil- 
dren, has wisely observed where our great- 
est defect lay, and where your relief could 


most seasonably be applied. We have for 
maby years with grief observed, and may 
now with assurance venture to speak out 
our grievance, since your majesty has been 
pleased so far to enter into our cause, as 
to join in the same complaint, that fo- 
reign tutors have had so large a share in 
the education of our youth of quality, both 
at home and in their travels: and we are 
throughly sensible, that the reason they 
have been so employed, in preference to 
men of far superior learning of our own 
country, has been the want of proper 
helps towards the attaining those accom- 
plishments in our universities, for which 
your majesty is now making so honourable 
a provision. But we are now firmly per- 
suaded that when your majesty’s noble de- 
sign shall have taken effect, when there 
shall be a sufficient number of academical 
persons well versed in the knowledge of 
foreign courts and well instructed in their 
respective languages, when a familiarity 
with the living tongues shall be super- 
added to that of the dead ones, when the 
solid learuing of antiquity shall be adorned 
and set off with a skilful habit of con- 
versing in the languages that now flourish; 
and both be accompavied with English 
probity; our nobility and gentry will be 
under no temptation of sending for per- 
sons from foreign countries to be intrusted 
with the education of their children, that 
the appearance of an English gentleman 
in the courts of Hurope with a governor of 
his own nation, will not be so rare and un- 
common as it hath hitherto been ; and that 
your two universities, thus refined, and 
made more completely serviceable to the 
education of youth, by your majcsty’s most 
judicious and well directed as well as li- 
beral benefaction, will be able to furnish 
you with a constant supply of persons 
every way qualified for the management of 
such weighty affairs and negotiations as 
your majesty’s occasions may require. 

“ We most heartily beseech: the Almighty 
to prosper this ‘and all your great and glo- 
rious undertakings, that you may long live 
and reign, ‘til you have received the fullest 
conviction that your royal purpose has 
not been frustrated, but that this new in- 
stitution has proved (as your princely wis- 
doi intended it should) a real and national 
blessing. 

“ Permit us further, most gracious sove- 
reign! to testify our grateful sense of two 
other distinguishing marks of your royal 
favour so lately conterrcd on your two 
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universities: the charging your revenue 
with new salaries appropriated to twelve 
persons chosen out of each, as preachers in 
your chapel of Whitehall; and your gene- 
rous resolution of intitling to a share of 
such benefices as are within your royal 
patronage, the members of the two uni- 
versities. We scarce had time to congra- 
tulate one another on occasion of the two 
last-mentioned favours, when they were 
followed by that new and accumulated in- 
stance of your goodness, the erection of a 
vew professorship. 

“In return for such repeated obliga- 
tions, we shall not fail to put up our in- 
cessant prayers to God, for the preserva- 
tion of your majesty and your royal fa- 
mily ; and shall always endeavour to con- 
tribute, in the best manner we are able, to 
the tranquillity, peace, and good order of 
your government.” 


To which address his majesty re- 
turned this most gracious answer: 


“ T thank you for this datiful and loyal 
address, and am glad to find that what I 
proposed to you in my letter meets your 
intire approbation, and doubt not but with 
your assistance, my intentions upon this oc- 
casion will prove a» honour to the Univer- 
sity in general, as well as an advantage to 
the particular members of that learued 
body.” 


[=a 


Analysis of Waterland’s Sermons, 
concluded, 


SERMON 8. Christ’s Divinity proved 
from the form of Baptism. Matt. 
xxviii. 19. 

Our Lord having completed the 
work of redemption, immediately en- 
tered upon the exercise of his me- 
diatorial kingdom, and gave com- 
mission to his Apostles to baptize 
all nations in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, thus declaring the obliga- 
tions which we owe to these divine 
persons severally. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that this commission 
was not punctually executed: the 
execution of it may indeed be traced 
‘to the time of Justin Martyr, who 
lived in the Apostolic age, and 
wrote within forty years of it. This 
is a suilicient proof of the authen- 
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ticity of the text, which now ap- 
pears in all versions and manuscripts, 
which are extant. 

It is an old objection, that in the 
Acts of the Apostles, Baptism is said 
to be administered, not in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Spirit, but in the name of 
Jesus Christ, er in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, or in the name of the 
Lord. ' 
posed, but without sutiicient autho- 
rity, to hold, that Baptism was ad- 
ministered m the latter form to the 
Jews, and that the former was ap- 
propriated to the Gentiles: but the 
ancients are generally agreed in main- 
taining, that the Apostles baptized 
all in the same form, and that when 
other expressions are used, the mean- 
ing of them is, that they baptized 
into the faith and religion of Jesus 
Christ, using at the time the form 
which he prescribed. The practice 
of the Church after the time of the 
Apostles, needs no explanation. The 
only necessary inguiry relates to the 
proper meaning and intent of this 
solemn form, and as the Jews bad 
been accustomed to admit prose- 
lytes by baptism into covenant with 
the true God in opposition to the 
gods of the natiens, our blessed 
Lord adapted the rite to the same 
purpose, with an alteration « nly of 
the form, or name in which it had 
been previously administered. If 
the form had been to baptize unto 
Christ, it might be supposed to mean 
no more than to baptize unto Moses, 
i. e. to admit into the religion which 
he published, But as the Father is 
one of the persons specified, it must 
be understood in a higher sense of 
entering into covenant with God, 
and of a dedication of the person 
baptized to the faith, service, and 
worship of the Lioly Trinity, the 
one true God. The truth of this in- 
terpretation may be proved, 1. from 
the nature and reason of the thing 
itself; and 2. from the testimonies 
of the ancients. 

J. 1. As the nations were to be 
baptized in the name of three per- 


St. Cyprian has been sup- 
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sons, in the same manner, it is pro- 
bable, that they were to be baptized 
ia the same sense also, in the name 
of the three persons, as in the name 
of one. Whatever honour or regard 
is implied in respect of the Father, 
is implied also in respect of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit, whether he 
be considered as an object of wor- 
ship, or as God and Lord over us, 
as engaging us into his service, or 
conferring on us the benefits of re- 
generation. The rite equally re- 
specting all the three, has the same 
signiticancy in relation to one as to 
the other: and any dithiculty which 
may arise cannot be more easily re- 
solved, than by applying, from ana- 
logy and parity of circumstances, 
whatever is plain concerning the 
Father, to the Son and to the Holy 
Spirit also. ; 

2. The form does not run in the 
name of God and his two faithful 
servanis; or even of God, and of 
Christ and of the Holy Spirit, as if 
it had been meant, that the Father 
only is God. 
tion between the two first persons, 
but that of Father and Son; and as 
that reletion implies sameness of 
nature, it is reasonable to infer, that 
they are both equally divine. The 


There is no distinc- 


same inference is necessary in re- 
spect of the third person to render 
all consistent, and the epithet /oly, 
and the name Ghost or Spirit, are 
such as justify the inference. 

3. This solemn form of words was 
designed for an act of initiation into 
and while the Gen 
tiles were taught to forsake their 
false gods, they would naturally ima- 
gine, that the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, were the only living 
und true God; that these had really 
that divinity, which they had for- 
merly attributed to their idols, and 
that they hada natural right to reli- 
gious worship. As the ‘form also 
ran in the name, not in the names of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, they might conclude, that 
the authority of the three was the 
same, their power equal, thei 


a hew religion . 














persons undivided, and their glory 
one, 

4. It is most unreasonable to sup- 
pose, that God and two creatures 
are joined together in this form of 
initiation into a religion, which 
teaches the worship of the living 
God, in epposition to all creature- 
worship: nor can any rational ac- 
count of this indiscrimmate men- 
tion of the Father in conjunction 
with the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
be assigned, unless men are to serve, 
to worship, and to believe in the 
Son and the Holy Spirit as well as 
the Father: but for these purposes 
they would not have been recom- 
mended to us, if they had been crea- 
tures, if they had not been the living 
and the true God. 

This argument is collected from 
the nature of the thing itself, and is 
independent of what hath been re- 
vealed in the Scriptures concerning 
the Son and the Holy Spirit, which 

| would have furnished the best con- 
firmation of the doctrine, if it had 
not been our purpose to raise a dis- 
tinct argument in favour of the Di- 
vinity of Christ, from the text itself, 
contirmed 

Il. By the testimonies of the an- 
tient Fathers of the Church. 

Justin Martyr, the oldest writer 
who mentions this commission to 





baptize, Says, in answer tothe charge 
of atheism, which was alleged against 
the primitive Christians: ‘ In re- 
spect of such reputed Gods we are 
atheists, but not in respect of the 
most true God... Him and his Son 
that came from Him...and_ the 
Prophetic Spirit we worship anc 
adore.” Here in answerto the charge 
of atheism, and in opposition to the 
reputed gods of the Heathen, Justin 
proves that the Christians worship- 
ped the Father and the Son and the 
Holy Spirit, plainly implyimg that 
Baptism was an admission into co- 
venant with all the Three, and gn 
engagement to the service, faith, 
and worship of the Three, as Di- 
vine; not however as three Gods, 
which is opposed by all antiquity, 
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nor as one God, and two Creatures, 
for Justin with all antiquity opposes 
creature-worship. In the same apo- 
logy he asserts the worship of all 
the three persons, with a difference 
of order, not of nature. In the 


judgment ef Justin therefore, the 


God of the Christians is the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 

Athenagoras, a coiemporary wri- 
ter, in answer to the same charge of 
atheism, exclaims: ‘ Who would 
not be surprised to hear us called 
atheists, who acknowledge the Fa- 
ther as God, and the Son God, and 
the Holy Ghost God, asserting their 
union of power and distinction of 
order.” Here, the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, are again op- 
posed to the heathen divinities, and 
are represented as distinct in order, 
and in another respect one, and 
therefore not three Gods, but one 
God. kranother passage he men- 
tions, the Father and Son as God, 
not as Gods. Thus the Christians 
in his time must have understood 
the form of Baptism of three divine 
persons, all but one God, not of a 
Supreme and inferior Gods, nor of 
God and two Creatures. 

The anonymous and cotemporary 
author of a profane Dialogue, as- 
cribed to Lucian, well acquainted 
with the Christian tenets, introduces 
a Christian catechising a heathen, 
and instructing him int the mystery 
of the Trinity. In answer to the 
question, By whom should I swear? 
it is said: “ By the God that reigns 
on high, the great, the immortal and 
heavenly, with the Son of the Fa- 
ther, and the Spirit proceeding from 
the Father, One in Three, and Three 
in One. ‘Take these for your Ja- 
piter ; imagine this to be your God.” 
Such was the instruction given to 
catechumens before Baptism; such 
was the sense in which the form of 
Baptism was understood. It was 
an admission of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit, al! together the 
one God, in the place of tle supreme 
Jupite Pe 

lrenxus, who flourished A, D, 
9 
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173, hath left no professed para- 
phrase of the form of Baptism, his 
interpretation of which may be col- 
lected from the creeds and from the 
interpretation of the creeds, which 
he hath left, and from what he hath 
occasionally written of the Father, 
the Sen, and the Holy Spirit. From 
hence it is plain, that he and ihe 
Church with him understood the 
Son and the Holy Spirit to be in- 
separably united in the work of 
Creation, and to be so intimate with 
the Father, as to make in a manner 
but one self or same with him. 

Clemens of Alexandria gives a kind 
of baptismal creed in these words: 
“One Father of the whole universe, 
and one Word of the whole uni- 
verse, and the Holy Ghost one and 
the same every where.” Thus Cle- 
mens attributes the same divine 
omnipresence to every person of the 
Trinity, which therefore he judged 
to be really divine, not made up of 
God aud creature, That he regard- 
ed the Three as one God, appears 
from the following passage: “ Let 
us give thanks to the only Father 
and Son, Son and Father, to the 
Son our teacher and master, with 
the Holy Ghost, one in all respects, 
in whom are all things, to whom be 
glory, both now and for ever.” In 
calling the Three Persons one in all 
respects, he means that they are 
one God, as he more fully explains 
in another passage: and it is plain 
therefore that in his judgment Chris- 
tians baptized in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, were baptized into the 
name not of God and two creatures, 
but of three divine Persons, one 
God. 
the second century, within one hun- 
dred years of St. John. 

In the third century, Tertullian 
teaches as the prime article of the 
Gospel, that ‘ the Father is God, 


the Son God, and the Hely Ghost 
God, and every one singly God, and 
altogether make one God.” He 
therefore must have understood, that 
the form of Baptism implied the ad- 
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mission of the Father the Son and 
the Holy Ghost to be one God, ani 
speaking of the three Persons, and 
of the nature of Christian Baptism, 
he represents every person to be 
equally the object of our faith, hope, 
ac. 

Hippolytus, who was cotempo- 
rary with Tertullian, recites the 
form of Baptism in proof of the dis 
tinct personality of the Father, the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, and ex- 
presses also his sentiments of the 
divinity of each person, maintaining 
that the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit are three distinct and 
three divine persons, not three 
Gods, but one God, and asserting 
that this doctrine was intended in 
the form of Baptism. 

Origen says, that Baptism ‘‘is by 
virtue of the invocations then made 
the spring and fountain of spiritual 
graces, to every one that dedicates 
himself to the divinity of the ador- 
able Trinity.” Thus he supposes, 
that Baptism is a dedication of the 
person to the service of the whole 
that spiritual graces de- 
scend from all the three persons, by 
and 
that in Baptism we recognize the di 


Trinity; 


virtue of our invocation of them; 


vinity of every person, and our obli 
gations of adoration to all, which 
could not be if the one only were 
God, and the other two persons 
were creatures. 

St. Cyprian in arguing for the in- 
validity of heretical Baptism, asks 
how a person so baptized can be 
supposed to obtain remission of 
sms, and become the temple of 
God. His words are: “ Of what 
God is he made the temple? Is it of 
(God) the Creator? He cannot be 
so without believing in him. Is it of 
Christ? Impossible that any one 
should be his temple, that denies 
Christto be God. Is it then of the 
Holy Ghost? Butsinee these three 
are one, how is it possible, that he 
should be at peace with the Hols 
Ghost, while he is at enmity either 
with the Father or the Son?” Ob 
serve, 1. that to be baptized into 
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the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, is to be baptized into three 
divine persons: 2. that whoever is 
validly baptized, becomes the tem- 
ple of each divine person, and there- 
fore of God: 3. that the person 


baptized becomes the temple not of 


Gods, but of God, because the three 
are one, or one God: 4. that todeny 
Christ, or any one of the three per- 
sons to be God, is to make Baptism 
of no effect; so nearly is this Sa- 
crament concerned in the faith of 
the adorable Trinity. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that Cyprian under- 
stood the form of Baptism of three 
divine persons, one God; not of 
God and two creatures, 

Dionysius, Bishop of Rome, ex- 
plains the doctrine of the Trinity as 
professed in his time, blaming both 
those who divided the sacred Unity 
into three separate hypostases, and 
those who presumed to degrade God 
the Son into a creature: and his 
words shew, that the Catholics of 
that time believed, that they were 
baptized into the faith of three di- 
vine persons, one God, not of three 
Gods, nor of God and two crea- 
tures. The other Dionysius (of 
Alexandria) more briefly expresses 
the same doctrine. 

The sentiments of the Post-Ni- 
cene Fathers are well known, and 
controverted ; and it is 
that the inter- 
which has been given of 


cannot be 
suthicient to remark, 
pretation, 
the form of Ba 
erally received in the 
tury, that Julian the apostate 
ted to Christianity, that Christ's 
commandment to baptize in the 
name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, was in opposition to 
the precept of Moses; Thou shalt 

ve the Lord thy God, and Him 


ptism, was so gen- 
fourth cen- 


—_ 
onyjec- 


) only shalt thou serve. 


This interpretation receives addi- 
tional confirmation from ol! 
1. that the Primitive Church requir- 
Baptism to re- 
nounce all idolatry, (underthe name 
of the devil, his pomps, &c.) and 
then to profess their faith in the Fa- 
,EMEMBRANCER, No. 10. 


serving, 
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ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. 


Some profession was always re- 
quired, and even the Seriptures con- 
tain allusions, more or less distinct, 
which was pro- 
bably enlarged with the growth of 
heresy, beyond what Christ himself 
had determined. It is certain that 
a Leprengens of faith in God the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, 
always followed the renunciation of 
the devil, and as the one was the re- 
jection of all idols, the other was an 
acknowledgment of the true and only 
God. : : 
This interpretation is further con- 
firmed by observing, 2. the practice 
of the antient heretics, (Tritheists, 
Praxeans, Valentinians, and Euno- 
mians,) who had no sooner corrupted 
the antient faith concerning the Tri- 
nity, than they meditated likewise an 
alteration of the form of Baptism, 
which was a defence of the truth, 
and an obstacle to heresy, and they 
judged it more easy to ) supe rsede the 
form, than to set aside the ner 
and only true interpretation of 
Therefore they hy “es either “ in 
the name of the Father uncreate, 
the Son created by the Father, and 
the Holy Ghost created by the Son;” 
or, “ into the death of Christ ;” or, 
‘in the name of the Father by the 
Son, in the Holy Ghost.” The ca- 
tholics neither altered the form, nor 
added either be- 
cause it did net need explanation, or 
they ventured not to alter any thing 
in the institution of Christ. The 
modern Arians do not attempt to 
alter any thing in the form of Bap- 


to such profession : 


any explanation, 


tism, but to explain away its sense, 
and as the pri 
that the 
fi ssed ] 


Baptism, 


icipal pretence is, 
\postles’ s’ creed is a pro- 
aphrase of the form of 
it may be useful to make 
observations upon creeds in 
eneral, and upon the Apostles 
creed in particular. 

1. Creeds were intended, not to 
explam the faith, but to exhibit a 
summary profession which the Ca- 
techumens were to make before their 
baptism; they were short, that they 
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might be learned and recited the 
more easily; and so far from ex- 
plaining the form of Baptism, they 
did themselves require explanation, 
which was afforded in the cateche- 
tical lectures. In these lectures the 
doctrine of the Trinity was especial- 
ly insisted upon; and in the gradual 
enlargement of creeds to meet the 
erowth of error, articles were added, 
not explained, for the exposition was 
still reserved to the  catechists. 
Thus the creed of Jerusalem, than 
which none is more antient, always 
contained the article of the Trinity, 
and, perhaps, originally no other ar- 
ticle. The rest was added, as ocea- 
sion required; being matter always 
necessary to be believed, but not 
always necessary to be recited. The 
article of “ everlasting life,” is an 
uistance in point. 

2. The creed commonly called 
the Apostles’ creed, is no other than 
the Roman creed, and derives its 
name from the practice of calling 
the Churches, in which an Apostle 
had taught, Apostolic Churches. 
This creed is not more antient, nor 
in any respect preferable to other 
creeds, or to the continued testimony 
of ecclesiastical writers. The creeds 
of the Churches least infected with 
errors, were commonly most concise ; 
but even in this creed Christ is call- 
ed the only begotten, Oo povoryerngs, the 
meaning of which was well under- 
stood by the antient catechists, and 
always denoted a nature truly divine; 
and if the Apostl s Creed is to be 


used in interpreting the form of 


Baptism, the terms must of neces- 
sity be understood in the sense in 
which they were received by the Pri- 
mitive Church. ; 

Upon the whole it is evident; 1, 
that the sense of the Primitive 
Church concerning the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit, may be 
ascertained otherwise than by the 
Creeds ; 2. that the Creeds must be 
understood according to their pri- 
mitive meaning: 3. that the Primi- 
tive Church never understood the 
form of Baptism to run in the 


name of the Father only as God, and 
of the other persons as creatures, 
but inthe name of three divine per 
sons, each one God, all together the 
one God of the Christians. 

To conclude. There is in Arian 
ism nothing of truth or probability 
to compensate for its manifold mis- 
chiefs, and its disingenuousness in 
offering objections to the Catholic 
doctrine, and suppressing the dith 
culties to which it is itselfliable. 1 
the Arians would state with candour, 
and maintain with force of reason, 
their own doubts and scruples; if 
they would fairly meet the arguments 
opposed to them, and acknowledge 
the authority which we have from 
Scripture and antiquity, their con 
duct, if it did not deserve praise, 
might at least escape condemnation 
Let the evidences be produced, and 
the weight on both sides be fairly 
balanced, and if Arianism cannot 
bear the test, then it is either mani 
festly false, or at least such as no 
man needs think to be true. One 
thing at least may be demanded :— 
let nothing be concealed; let all 
things be examined without sup- 
pression or disguise; let Scripture 
be compared with Scripture, and 
reason with reason, before we ven 
ture to dethrone our God and Sa- 
viour and place him on a level with 
his creatures; before we deprive him 
of that worship, which he has al- 
ways held in the Church; before we 
fall into what the best and ablest 
writers have always judged to be 
horrid blasphemy; and before we 
retract and nullify the engagements 
of our baptism, in which we were de 
dicated to the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, one God blessed 
tor ever. 


Sermons Preached in St. John's 
Chapel, Edinburgh. By Daniel 
Sandford, D.D. one of the Bi 
shops of the Scotch Episcopal 
Church, and formerly Student of 
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Our review of the annals of Scot 
tish Episcopacy was concluded 
with the observation of Mr. Justice 
Park, ‘‘ that though the outward 
splendour and territorial posses- 
sions of the Scottish Episcopacy are 
no more, yet in soundness of doc- 
trine, in solidity of learning, and in 
innocence of life, her Clergy are 
still a burning and shining light 
amidst a crooked and perverse ge- 
neration.” If proof of pure doc- 
trine and profound erudition were 
required, we should have no hesita- 
tion in referring to the late or the 
present Primus of the Scottish 
Church, to Bishop Skinner, or to 
Bishop Gleig. The latter needs 
not our commendation; his praise is 
in his various publications before 
the world: the exertions of the for- 
mer to edify his Clergy by his nu- 
merous charges, and the people 
among whom he ministered by ~his 
discourses from the pulpit, and his 
zeal in maintaining true, and re- 
pressing erroneous doctrine, excite 
our admiration and surprize, when 
we take into cofsideration the con- 
staney of bis public endeavours to 
renovate and exalt the afflicted 
Church over which he so ably pre- 
sided. The unwearied assiduity of 
her prelates in preaching to their 
several congregations is one of the 
principal causes, to which the pro- 
gressive enlargement of the Episco- 
pal Church in Scotland must be at- 
tributed. The effect of this assi- 
duity was visibly manifested in the 
accessions made to the Episcopal 
Church at Aberdeen, under the ad- 
ministration of Bishop Skinner ; and 
we are misinformed, if it 1s not at 
present the practice in Edinburgh 
for the Bishop to preach at least 
three sermons in two Sundays, to 
assist in the administration of the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper in 
St. John’s chapel to more than 400 


communicants, besides the attentive 
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superintendance of the catechetical 
instruction of young persons during 
the season of Lent, and the delivery 
of a lecture every day in the Passion 
Week. ees 

It becomes therefore highly inte- 
resting to know, what is the manner, 
and what is the matter of the dis. 
courses, which are delivered with such 
constancy and perseverance ; and 
with such beneficial effect ; and this 
desideratum has been supplied by 
Bishop Sandford in a manner, which 
will justify the confident hope, 
which was expressed by the late 
Primus on his elevation to the pre- 
lacy, that he would prove a blessing 
and an ornament to the Scottish 
Church. 


” 


“* The following sermons,” says Bishop 
Sandford in the preface, “ were composed 
in the course of my ordinary duties as a 
Clergyman. They are published in res- 
pectful compliance with the wishes of many, 
who have every claim on my exertions.... 
Of the imperfections of this volume no one 
can be more sensible than myself. But 
apologies for imperfections are seldom re- 
garded. I will, therefore, say only, thatif 
they who have listened to me with kind- 
ness and attention for more than twenty 
years, shall receive this volume with the 
same sentiments, with which is is offered 
to their perusal, and if a single individual 
be induced, by any thing he may read in it, 
to bestow his serious attention on those 
subjects, which are of unspeakable and 
eternal importance, I shall be abundantly 
recompenced for anxieties, which I have 
not the affectation to pretend not to feel,” 


It would be unworthy even of 
these latter times of religious indit- 
ference to suppose, that the anxieties 
of the good Bishop will not be abun- 
dantly recompensed. Whether we 
consider the matter or the manner 
of these sermons, the subjects which 
the preacher has chosen to discuss, 
or the method in which he has con- 
ducted the discussion, we judge the 
volume to be worthy of the attentive 
regard of readers of eve ry desi rip- 
tiou. Where the argur 


nt appear»rs 
to be most abstruse, it is rendered 
familiar and interesting; a practical 
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light is thrown on the most specula- 
tive questions; sound doctrine is 
upheld by force of clear reasoning ; 
and the most exalted virtues and the 
sublimest hopes of Christianity are 
recommended with the mildest per- 
suasion of authority. A richness of 
Scriptural language and _ allusion, 
and a frequent application of Bibli- 
cal criticism, thrown in with the 
hand of a master, not for the display 
of his own powers, but for the in- 
struction of bis humblest hearers be- 
speak a man, occupied in the study 
of the words of truth, and exhibiting 
the practical influence of his studies 
in the meekness of wisdom, and the 
fervour of unaffected piety, in which 
he addresses his congregation. The 
argument and arrangement of the 
discourses are clear and distinct, 
and while the style is polished and 
correct to gratify the most fasti- 
dious, it is not void of plainness, 
which the most simple and unletter- 
ed may comprehend. It is a volume 
on which the student may meditate 
in his closet, and which may lie in 
the parlour for the instruction of the 
family circle. 

A synopsis of the subjects and 
the texts of the sermons contained 
in this volume with a more detailed 
account of some of the discourses, 
and the selection of a few passages 
will justify the opinions which we 
have ventured to express. 

Sermon I, 
Cai and Abel, Gen. iv. 4, 5. 
Il. On the Antediluvians, Gen. vi. 
7, 8. ILI. On Repentance, Luke 
xvil. 32. IV. On Trinity Sunday, 
Matt. xxviii. 19. V. On the Right 
Use of this World, Luke xvi. 9. 
Vi. On the Rich Man and Lazarus, 
Luke xvi. 25. VII. On the Demo- 
niacs at Gergesa, Matt. vili. 34. 
VIII. On the Excellency of the Gos- 
pel, Phil. iii. 8. IX. The Cove- 
nant of Mercy, Isa. lv. 3. X. The 
Reward of Godliness, 1 Tim. iv. 8. 
XL. Faith, the Rule of Life, 2 Cor. v. 
7. X11. The Test of Doctrine,1 John 
iv. L. -XIIE. On Christ's Promise 
to the Penitent Thief, Luke xxiii 43. 


On the Sacrifices of 
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XIV. On the Parable of the Prodi- 
gal Son, Luke xv. 18, 19. XV. On 
the Right Principle of Moral Con- 
duct, Matt. vi. 22. XVI. On Rege- 
neration, John iii. 5. XVII. On 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
John vi. 53. XVIIT. XIX. On 
Self-examination, 1 John iii. 19, 20, 
21. XX. On Church Communion, 
Acts il. 42. 

The subjects are judiciously se. 
lected, and afford an occasion of 
conveying much needful instruction 
in the misapprehension, or rather 
want of information in religious con- 
cerns, which distinguishes the pre- 
sent age. The subjects discussed 
in the first, second, and seventh 
sermons, of which the titles may be 
thought to promise little of instruc. 
tion to the general reader, are im- 
proved in the practical manner of 
Bishop Sandford to remove the poor 
cavillings of infidelity, to confirm 
and regulate the faith, to exalt the 
affections and mend the hearts of all 
men. The thirteenth, on Christ’s 
Promise to the Penitent Thief, in- 
volving in the’ first part the doctrine 
of the intermediate state, which is 
more briefly noticed in the sixth 
sermon, and exposing the folly of 
applying the promise to the case of 
a death-bed repentance, is a dis- 
course of peculiar interest and value. 
Besides various intimations in diffe- 
rent parts of the volume on the 
nature of positive insfitutions, 
and the importance of receiving 
them with becoming reverence, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth sermons 
are appropriated to the explanation 
of the doctrine of the two sacra- 
ments, and of their use and efficacy in 
the origination and continuance of 
the spiritual life. The last discourse 
on Church Communion presents an 
accurate view of the religious prac- 
tice of the first disciples of our 
Lord, of their conformity in the same 
doctrine, the apostles’ doctrine, of 
their submission to the Church go- 
vernment prescribed by the autho- 
rity of the same apostles, of the re- 
cular administration of the same sa- 
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ecraments, and of their use of the 
same form of prayers: and it is 
shewn, that the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland conforms with this primi- 
tive model of ecclesiastical polity. 

The twelfth sermon abounds in 
such seasonable admonitions on the 
Test of Doctrine, that we are tempt- 
ed to abstract the substance of the 
whole discourse. The purity of 
the Gospel was quickly corrupted, 
and from the frailty and proneness 
to error inseparable from our fallen 
condition, it continues and will con- 
tinue to be corrupted. Hence arises 
a necessity of examining religious 
doctrines, which is in exact propor- 
tion to the importance of right opi- 
nions, and the mischief and danger 
of erroneous opinions, for a pure 
faith is the best and only source of 
a pure practice. 


“ Far be from us the opinion, that the 
dispensation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
is nothing but a more perfect system of 
mere morality, than mankind had ever 
known before its publication. It is indeed 
a moral system, excellent as its divine 
Author; but it is also much more, and it 
cannot be too frequently repeated that it 
is so. The preceptive parts of the New 
Testament are plain and clear, that ‘ he 
may run that readeth,’ and the communi- 
cation of these might have been as easily 
made, had almighty wisdom so determined, 
by a mere mortal like those he was to in- 
struct, as by the divine Teacher, who con- 
deseended to take our nature upon him 
to fulfil the purposes of infinite goodness. 
But we are taught by the wonderful dis- 
pensations of God’s providence, which in- 
troduced the Gospel into the world, by 
the history of its blessed Author's ministry 
upon earth, and by the internal evidence 
of the doctrines, which it contains, that 
these last are the peculiar and necessary 
characteristics of the revelation ; that these 
were as much beyond human powers to 
conceive and communicate, as it was im- 
possible for any mortal man to accomplish 
the redemption, which Christ accomplish- 
ed, or to obtain for us those ‘ gifts,’ which 
Christ alone was able to obtain for 
mankind. Now it is these doctrines, 
which form the basis of Christianity ; it is 
the belief of these which must constitute 
the Christian. The moral precepts are the 
result of the doctrines; the practice of 
those precepts must be the result of faith 
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in the doctrines, No man ever was or 
ever will be made a Christian by the moral 
precepts of the Gospel only ; nor will the 
practice of those precepts recommend him 
in the sight of God, unless that practice be 
the fruit and evidence of faith, We have 
the assurance of the inspired word, that 
our works must be indebted for their 
acceptance to faith, for we therein read, 
that ‘ whatsoever is not of faith is sin.’ 

* Thus essential is it, that we should be 
rightly instructed in the doctrines of reve- 
lation, and thoroughly persuaded of their 
truth.” 


Scripture rightly interpreted is the 
only foundation of religious doc- 
trine. Dissensions, however, exist 
and are frequently conducted in such 
a spirit, that much of the inatten- 
tion to the important and leading 
doctrines of Christianity, too ob- 
servable in the present times, may 
be attributed to an apprehension 
operating in gentle and delicate 
minds, that religious studies lead to 
consequences, which every serious 
Christian must be anxious to avoid. 
To pursue these inquiries in all their 
bearings is the office of the clergy, 
but it is the duty of the laity also, 
not only to attend to their instrue- 
tions, but to prosecute these in- 
quiries as they have ability and op- 
portunity. It was to persons of no 
extraordinary capacity or informa- 
tion, that St. John proposed a test 
of easy application, and men, who 
could not unravel the sophistries of 
the early heretics, might neverthe- 
less learn, from the simple declara- 
tion of the Apostle, that to deny the 
fundamental article of the Divinity 
of Christ was to renounce the cha- 
racter of a true believer. The same 
caution is equally requisite in the 
present day; and the counsel of the 
text will be a protection from all 
errors. While essential doctrines 
and precepts are clearly revealed, 
other passages are of more difficult 
interpretation, and from various 
causes liable to be perverted. 


‘In these cases the rule given by St. 
Jolin is to be resorted to. When any doc- 
trine is offered to us as a matter of faith, 
or apy view of the divine dispensations re- 
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commended to our acceptance, as drawn 
from the examivation of these more diffi- 
cult parts of holy writ, we may not be able 
to detect any error in the reasoning by 
which the statement is enforced; but we 
may save ourselves from much perplexity, 
by ‘ trying the spirit whether it be of God.’ 
Let the disputed point be judged by its 
consistency or inconsistency with thosc 
instructions of the Word of God, which 
are clear; about which as there can be 
no mistake, so all men of plain understand- 
ing must be of the same opinion. For in- 
stance, should any unlearned Christian be 
assailed by the dangerous doctrines of 
some of the wayward enthusiasts of the 
present day, and be invited to believe that 
moral virtue and obedience are of no con- 
sequence, because we are said, and truly 
said, to be justified by faith: although he 
may not be able to out-argue the support- 
ers of such a mischievous Opinion, he may 
yet preserve his own mind from danger, 
by observing at once, that such a doctrine 
must be false, when he reads in the words 
Jesus Christ himself, ‘ If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments, and listens 
to our Saviour’s own description of the 
day of jadgment, and finds him sum up the 
whole by saying, that ‘the wicked shall 
go into everlasting punishment, and the 
righteous into life eternal.’ He may thus 
convince himself, that the teacher who de- 
preciates the importance of moral purity 
and obedience to our eternal salvation is 
misleading himself and those that hear 
him, and not speaking by the instructions 
of the spirit of God. In the same way he 
may be secured from the opposite error of 
such as ‘ trust in themselves, that they are 
righteous, and teach that men’ may be 
saved by their own merit ;—a position at 
once confuted by the clear assertion of 
holy Scripture, that we owe our salvation 
only to the Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
there is no other name under heaven given 
unto men, whereby we must be saved,” 

While it is to be regretted, that 
questions of much subtlety and dif- 
ficulty should be discussed by per- 
sons, who are not capable of under- 
standing a laboured confutation of 
them, it is of importance to know, 
that all may understand the as- 
surances of Scripture, with which 
those questions cannot be reconciled, 
and may learn, that all is not right 
in any system, which tends to con- 
fuse our ideas about the awful re- 
sponsibility under which we are 
placed. 
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“We may be sure tliat the teaching, 
which contradicts such clear assertions, is 
not the teaching of ‘ the Spirit." We may 
be sure also that those parts of holy writ, 
which are less intelligible to us, are all yet 
perfectly reconcileable, though we may not 
be able to discern it with those, which we 
do understand, as all proceed from one 
and the same infallible and unchangeable 
wisdom. 

“ I have no time to illustrate the use of 
this rule in other instances, which might 
yet be easily done. I have said enough, 
however, for the general purpose which I 
have in view. I am not addressing the 
authorized teachers of the word of God, 
But as all the Lord's people, neither are, 
nor can be prophets, I wish to furnish 
private Christians with a rule, which may 
preserve them from many errors not an- 
known in our times, ‘They will do well to 
remember, that no sound interpretation 
will ever be found to represent any doc- 
trine of Holy Seripture as contradictory 
to any other doctrine plainly revealed in 
the same; and that when difficulties do 
arise, it will be their wiser and safer part, 
with humility and prostration of mind to 
acknowledge their own ignorance and in- 
capacity rather than listen to any solution 
of such difficulties, which may not accord 
with those great truths, that are written 
in characters of everlasting light.” 


Every sentence of this admirable 
discourse is worthy of a master in 
Israel, and deserves the most deep 
and serious consideration, Happy 
would it be for the peace of the 
Church and for the comfort of indi- 
viduals, if the sound judgment which 
it exhibits could be universally dif- 
fused. It would abate the pre- 
sumption of those, who venture with- 
out any adequate preparation, to 
pronounce judgment on the most 
abstruse points of the Socinian and 
Calvinistic controversies, and lead 
them to the profitable reflection that 

“ However these questions and those 
that arise from them be determined, the 
moral doctrines and precepts to be ad- 
dressed to Cliristians, to be impressed upon 
their minds, and zealously adhered to in 
their practice, are precisely the same.” 

The sixteenth and three following 
Sermons form an useful and con- 
nected course of instruction on Re- 
generation, the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, and on the import- 
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ant, and in the present day the too 


venerally neglected, duty of Self- 
examination. The sixteenth and 


eighteenth Sermons have the merit 


of exhibiting the doctrine of the 
Scriptures and of our public formu- 
laries on the controverted topic of 
Regeneration, as distinct from Reno- 
vation, and on the kindred ques- 
tions of imperceptible and irresisti- 
ble grace, in a light in which they 
may be viewed clearly and without 
danger of perplexity, by those who 
are least accustomed to theological 
discussion. The idea, which runs 
through these discourses, is if we 
mistake not borrowed, not however 
without acknowledgment, from Wa- 
terland’s ‘ unanswered and unan- 
swerable’ discourse upon Regene- 
ration: it is that of a man placed 
by natural birth in a state, in which 
he is capable of health and liable to 
decay, and in which for the pre- 
vention of the one, and the preser- 
vation and recovery of the other, 
appropriate means are provided, in 
the application of which it is not 
necessary, that he should be born 
again and again. That regeneration 
takes place in baptism, and that ne- 
vertheless ‘the infection of nature 
doth remain yea in them that are 
regenerated,’ is the doctrine of our 
Church in the ninth article, which 
is quoted and pressed by Bishop 
Sandford, as good and decisive au- 
thority. 

“It is therefore a question which we 
may ask, and which will be answered by 
candid self-examination, whether in our 
hearts and conduct we find proofs to sa- 
tisfy us, that the efficacy of our regenera- 
tion is not suspended ; whether the renewal 
which we are allowed to hope for, unless 
we ourselves provoke the holy Spirit to 
depart from us, ia actually proceeding ; 
whether under the merciful influence de- 
signed to guide us in the path of salvation, 
we are indeed ‘ going on unto perfection.’ 
These are inquiries, which we may insti- 
tute, and which it behoves us, as we value 
our immortal souls, to pursue, even to the 
discovery of every thought and word and 
deed, that we may not be deceived on a 
subject which involves such important in- 
ierests, 
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“The means of prosecuting these in- 
quiries, and of satisfying our own minds as 
to our spiritual state, are placed within 
our reach. This is the declaration of the 
text. The appeal is to be made to the 
conscience, enlightened and directed * by 
the rule of God’s commandments,’ It is 
not to uncertain feelings, of all tests the 
most dangerous and delusive, that we are 
to apply for the determination of this im- 
portant question, but to the plain testi- 
mony of the conscience, to the accordance 
or disagreement of our ways with the laws 
to which we are amenable,” 


The chief proof that we are living 
under the guidance and influence of 
the holy Spirit will be, “if we are 
sensible of no reluctance to pursue 
the inquiry, without dissimulation 
or reserve, imploring the aid of that 
power, which will shew us our ‘ se- 
cret faults,’ and determining to fol- 
low implicitly the guidance of that 
word, which is a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” 

For the more complete satisfae- 
tion of the mind in a matter of such 
inexpressible importance, it is re- 
commended that the inquiry should 
be pursued without qualification or 
reserve into all the particulars of our 
duty towards God and towards our 
neighbour, and to the resolution of 
the great question; ‘‘ Where is our 
treasure?” This method of self-exa- 
mination is pressed with all the im- 
passioned earnestness, which be- 
comes a Christian bishop, on the 
hearts and understandings of those 
whom he addresses on concerns of 
everlasting consequence, under the 
consciousness that he watches for 
souls and must render the account. 
This earnestness suffers no relaxa- 
tion of the strict rule of Christian 
righteousness, but it suggests no- 
thing which savours of superstitious 
or fanatical austerity. The whole is 
admirably adapted to recal the read- 
ers attention to the truth, which in 
the practice of the present day ap- 
pears from various causes to be too 
generally overlooked, that religion 
is a matter of personal interest, in 
which every man must bear his 
OWN burthen and prepare to ren- 
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der his OWN account, and under 
the guidance of which he must pass 
through things temporal, so as not 
to lose the things which are eternal. 
Bishop Sandford is not of that li- 
beral school, which would overlook 
or depreciate the positive institutions 
of Christianity. In the notes upon 
the third sermon, which was preach- 
ed upon Ash Wednesday, and is 
adapted to the services of that day, 
the following observations occur ; 


“TI cannot omit this opportunity to ex- 
press my regret at the objections which are 
entertained by many pious persons to the 
service on Ash Wednesday, on account of 
the office of commination, appointed to be 
used onthat day. These objections arise 
from a mistaken notion of the meaning of 
the word Amen, to be pronounced by the 
congregation after the recital of each of the 
sentences of the word of God against im- 
penitent sinners. Should this volume fall 
into the hands of any who have imbibed 
this mistaken notion of the word, I would 
remind them, that Amen, when subjoined 
to the Creed, or any other declaration, sig- 
nifies only verily, denoting the assent of the 
speaker to the truth of that to which Amen 
is so subjoined, It does not signify so be 
it, which is its meaning, when pronounced 
at the end ofaprayer. The Church very 
properly requires her members to acknow- 
ledge, at the end of each sentence in the 
commination, that such is really and truly 
the declaration of the word of God. By 
obeying the order of the Church, no per- 
son does. according to the vulgar mistake, 
pronounce judgment on his neighbours : 
but he simply asserts, what every one who 
reads the Bible must know to be true, 
that the wrath of God is ‘ revealed against 
all ungodly and impenitent sinners.’ And 
on the first day of a season set apart for 
penitence and retirement from the world, 
and self examination, nothing can be bet- 
ter calculated than this service of commi- 
nation, to warn us of the danger of tempta- 
tion and of sin ; to excite us to repentance 
of our past transgressions, and to watch- 
fulness in our future conduct, and to pray- 
er for grace and help through Jesus Christ, 
that we may escape ‘the terrors of the 
Lord.’ 

** Tam confident that a pious use of the 
season of Lent, such a use of it as the 
Charch designs we should make, might be, 
through the divine blessing, the means of 
opening the eyes of many to those impor- 
tant truths, which in the bustle of the 
world we are all too much iuclined to neg- 
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lect; that it might be to many the begin 
ning of a new and holy life. For this rea- 
son, I cannot but lament deeply, that, with 
those in the better ranks of life, this very 
season is the time of more than ordinary 
amusement and dissipation. I address my- 
self to those of our own communion, and I 
call on them seriously to consider the good 
which they might do to themselves and to 
others, by courageously resisting the bad 
fashions of the world, and by setting an 
example of forbearance from pursuits so 
dangerous to their progress in the Chris- 
tian life. Iam no advocate for the puri- 
tanical condemnation of all the social re- 
laxations and cheerfulness of life: but I 
know that an Apostle has commanded us to 
‘be temperate in all things ; that he par- 
ticularly exhorts those, who are the most 
likely to be led astray, to ‘ be sober-mind- 
ed ;’ and I would therefore entreat such as 
acknowledge the divine authority of the 
writings of that Apostle, to consider well, 
whether they can be said to obey the first 
of these precepts, who are unceasing and 
intemperate in their pursuit of amusements ; 
and whether it is ‘sober-minded’ to prolong 
their meetings to such irregular hours, as 
must absolutely prevent those who engage 
in them, from commanding either oppor- 
tunity or disposition of mind, for the so- 
lemn and indispensable duties which every 
Christian ought to perform before he re- 

tires to his bed. This is a most serious re- 
flection. Let the votaries of fashionable 
gaiety ask themselves in what state of mind 

and spirits they return home from their as- 
semblies. With mirids and bodies fatigued, 
with hearts occupied with the vainest of 
the vanities of this world, are they in a fit 

state for the exercises of devotion, even 

supposing that they were inclined to them? 

Alas, no: they have voluntarily placed 

themselves in a situation of all others the 

most alarming to a serious mind ; if a si- 

tuation unfit for reading the word of God, 

for meditation, for prayer! What must be 

the inevitable consequence ofa long course 

of such conduct, it is needless to state, but 

it is most dreadful to contemplate. This 

moral intemperance is equally injurious to 

the health of the mind and of the body. 

The right employment of the season of 
Lent might check the evil, and might by 

the blessing of God, contribute to such a 

permanent substitution of better inclina- 

tions and better objects as to prevent a 

return to practices, of which but little me- 

ditation is requisite to convince us of 

the sin, as well as of the folly.” 


These remarks are unhappily not 
calculated for the meridian of Edin- 
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burgh alone, but present too faith- 
ful an account of the use which might 
be made, and of the use which is 
made of the season of Lent. The 
Churches in the Metropolis, in 
which the Morning Prayer is read 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, are al- 
most, if not altogether, deserted; 
and in many a Church, in which a 
sermon is added, the preacher would 
labour with equal success if be rais- 
ed his voice in the wilderness. But 
the neglect of the appropriate offices 
and opportunities of the season is 
not the only occasion of complaint. 
It is in this season that the world 
of fashion begins to assemble in 
the metropolis, that the daughters 
of Britain are first introduced into 
company, and that every thing 
which hath power to dissipate se- 
rious thought, and to destroy in the 
most critical period of life the open- 
ing buds of religion, finds patron- 
age and support. It is then that 
the young woman fatigued and ex- 
hausted with the labour of pleasure, 
is first tempted to neglect that sa- 
crifice of secret prayer and thanks- 
giving, without which she had never 
before closed her eyes to rest, or to 
offer it with a languor of mind and 
affections, which she feels cannot be 
acceptable, may be offensive, and 
therefore it is laid aside until a 
more convenient opportunity : it is 
in this season that the whole busi- 
ness of religion is crowded into a 
formal, perhaps an occasional and 
dilatory attendance in the morning 
of the Sunday at the Church, or 
Chapel, to which is brought a body 
too weary to be bent in prayer, and 
a mind too engrossed with the re- 
collection or anticipation of gaiety, 
to pray or to be instructed in the 
knowledge and practice of the truth. 
This is the case, not only of those 
who are, but of those who shall be 
the wives and the mothers of our 
English nobility, and whose example 
for evil or for good is almost indefi- 
nite. The times in which we live 
demand a very different conduct. 
While the most zealous attempts 
REMEMBRANCBR, No, 10, 
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are made to corrupt the religious 
principles, not of those who have 
skill to disentangle the sophistry of 
the adversary, but of the mass of 
the popu'ation of those who swallow 
the bane without thinking of the an- 
tidote, the most punctual and scru- 
pulous attention to the minutest 
forms and ceremonies of religion, to 
all its holy ordinances and institu- 
tions is imperatively required of the 
higher classes of the community. 
It is a seasonable inquiry which 
sishop Sandford institutes in his 
sermon on self-exgmination. 


* Do you love the holy day which God 
has set apart for his own service, and for 
our highest edification and improvement, 
and the duties in which it calls you to en- 
gage ? Ordo you esteem it a weariness or 
atoil? Do its lingering hours bang heavy 
on your hands? Do you think that you 
have done your duty on that day, by ap- 
pearing once only in the house of God, or 
do you rejoice in every opportunity ‘ to 
tread its sacred courts?” And how is the 
remainder of that sacred time employed? 
Believe me, you may form no mistaken 
judgment of your religious character, from 
the degree of your affection to the appro- 
priate employments of the Lord's day, and 
from the manner in which you pass it. I 
am far from recommending you to make 
the Christian festival a day of morose and 
puritanical strictness ; but allow me te say, 
that he who has not, unless prevented by 
some lawful impediment, presented him- 
self at both the usual services of the 
Chureb, has not done his duty; nor he who 
aliows the remaining leisure of that day to 
be spent in indolence, in idle visiting and 
conversation, in careless neglect of the du- 
ties of his closet, Let these be performed 
conscientiously and ‘heartily as unto the 
Lord’, and then let the portion of his time 
which he can command be past in acts of 
charity and mercy, or in the rational and 
improving converse of pious and cheerful 
friends. Ask your own hearts whether 
such is the history of your sabbaths.” 


It is on the answer, which persons 
in the high stations of life propose to 
render to this question, that the is- 
sue of another important inquiry 
will materially depend: shall the at. 
tempts of the disorganizing infidelity 
of the day succeed, or be counter- 
acted? And shall the better endea- 
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vours, Which are in progress for. the 
improvement of the lower orders, be 
effectuated or destroyed? The mo- 
ral character of the country is pois- 
ed between advancing knowledge 
and inveterate ignorance, and ez. 
ample, decided example, is wanting 
to turn the scale. In such a crisis 
the appearance of Bishop Sand- 
ford’s yolume is highly seasonable, 
as itis adapted to promote the, re- 
vival, both of personal and domestic 
religion, Here is no suppression of 
what is necessary to be known; no 
countenance of any false doctrine ; 
nd compromise of any truth or any 
duty in accommodation to the pre- 
judices of the thoughtless, the fana- 
tieal, or the unbelieving. The whole 
comsel of God in our redemption is 
clearly unfolded, and powerfully in- 
sisted upon ; tlre infirmities of our 
fallen nature, the necessity and 
means of spiritual assistance, the 
merits and intercession of the Re- 
deemer, the certainty of the judg- 
ment and the life to come, and the 
indispensable obligations of Chris- 
tian holiness, are pressed on the 
heart and on the understanding. 
There is a spirit of fatherly expostu- 
jation exhibited in exposing the fol- 
les of the worldly mind, while the 
thoughts and affections are raised to 
high and heavenly things, by one 
who hath been deeply occupied in 
the contemplation, by one, who as 

is own hope is full of immortality, 

~—* tries each art, reproves each dull 

delay, 

Allures to brighter worlds, and leads 

the way.” 

Men of the most cultivated minds 
will not blush to have read these 
sermons, and the student will labour 
to imitate, and the general reader 
will cordially approve, the felicity 
of the author, in rendering religious 
truth familiar to the meanest and 
most untried capacity. This was, 
im the judgment of Bishop Horsley, 
the character of the venerable Jones 
of Nayland; it is the character of 
Bishop Sandford; it is always the 
character of a master, 


(Ocr. 


In the last sermon Bishop Sand- 
ford understands “ the prayers” 
mentioned Acts ii. 42. of “some 
certain prayers which were known 
and regularly used” in the Church of 
the Apostles. He enlarges upon 
this interpretation at some length in 
the text, and in an annexed note, His 
reasoning on the use of the Article 
in this passage, is as original as it is 
irrefragable and important ; and we 
shall take an early opportunity of 
laying the whole argument before 
our readers, 


a 


A Sermon, Preached at the Anniver- 
sary of the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital, August 25, 1818. By 
Edward Copleston, D.D. Provost 
of Oriel College, Oxford, and Pre 
bendary of Rochester. Rivingtons. 
1819. 


WE were somewhat unwilling to ne- 
tice the republication of this dis- 
course, because it has been produc- 
ed by the remarks of a cotemporary 
journalist, upon whom we felt bound 
to animadvert in the Jast Number of 
our work, but to whom we do not 
desire to place ourselves in systema- 
tic opposition. -Upon reflection 
however we are persuaded that no 
considerations of this kind ought to 
prevent us from giving all possible 
notoriety to Dr. Copleston’s defence. 
The charges preferred against him 
are of a serious nature; and the 
Church in general is interested in 
the innocence or guilt of one who 
holds so conspicuous a place among 
hersons. If those who defend her 
with greatest ability and zeal against 
the attacks of “science falsely so 
called,” are themselves the mere 
votaries of a sounder philosophy ; 
and pay no regard to the “ wisdom 
which descended from above,” they 
are a disgrace rather than an orna- 
ment to the cause they advocate. 
But the disgrace will be shifted from 
the accused to the accuser if such a 
charge should be preferred against 
them, and entiyely disproved. 
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Dr. Copleston has vindicated his 
character in the most obvious and 
effectual manner; he has published 
the charges, and the sermon to 
which they allude, and has left the 
reader to form his own opinion upoa 
the merits of the case. We cannot 
hesitate about the propriety of fol- 
lowing this example ; and shall 
therefore simply extract the posi- 
tions of the reviewer; with those 
passages in the discourse, which 
throw most light upon his assertions. 
Did our limits permit we should 
gladly furnish other specimens of an 
elegant and sensible sermon ; which 
gives sound advice to @ congrega- 
tion assembled for a special pur- 
pose, but does not take the opportu- 
nity of a hospital anniversary to 
convert the heatlienish inhabitants 
of *‘ Devon and Exeter.” 


“ Having failed in my endeavours to ob- 
tain from the Editor of the Christian Ob- 
server a correction of the wrong which 
had been done me by a gross misrepresen- 
tation of the argument of this discourse, al- 
though I am bound to acknowledge the 
civility with which my remonstrance has 
been received, yet I cannot omit the only 
course which remains of defending myself 
from an unjast charge—that of circulating 
the sermon itself with the accrsation ap- 
pended to it. Some part of this accusa- 
tion is expressed in terms which I did not 
imagine any one could have used who had 
the personal knowledge of me, which the 
writer of that article in the Christian Ob- 
server evidently has. Certainly what is 
imputed to me in some of the following 
extracts denotes a state of mind and a 
habit of thinking to which I am a perfect 
stranger ; andagainst the suspicion of which 
I should never have thought of taking any 
precaution. But the strain of commenda- 
tion and even of compliment which my ac- 
cuser employs in other passages, for things 
wholly unconnected with the occasion of 
this discourse, must naturally impress a 
belief on all who do not know me, that 
the blame is not only just and reasonable, 
but even extorted by the force of truth 
front one otherwise disposed to think fa- 
vourably of the author. 

“ T wish, however, to keep out of sight all 
considerations arising from personal cha- 
racter, or from: professional service on 
other occasions, and 0 appeal at once 
to the judgment of: every unprejudiced 
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reader, whether the sermon justifies the 
representation given of itin thése passages. 


“ Extracts from the Christian Observer 
Jor November, 1818. 

1. “ We mnust confess that in the whole 
course of our critical labours, wé never re- 
collect to have examined a sermon more 
completely exclusive of every motive to 
benevolence deduced from those principles 
which are peouliar to the Christian dispen- 
sation.” 

2. “ We wish to see the Christian 
preacher derive his principal inducem@nts 
and motives for the exercise of relative du- 
ties from divine sources, His reference 
should be ‘to the law and to the testi- 
mony :" his inquiry, ‘ What saith the Scrip- 
ture?’ his argument, ‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.’” 

3. “ What wonld be thought of fhe 
ambassador of an earthly sovereign, who 
should scarcely attempt to mention his 
master’s name, to allude to his express 
wishes, or to promote his peculiar inte- 
rests ?” 

1. “ That the preseut has little or no 
claim to the appellation of a Christian dis- 
course, must be admitted to be a charge 
fountled in strict truth, on an appeal to its 
internal evidence. What isthe amount of 
the religion which it comprises? In tht 
course of twenty-three pages the word 
God certainly occurs five times ... the 
idca of the divine Being occurs once more, 
at p. 16. The Redeemer is never once 
specifically alluded to; in a solitary m 
stance, indeed, his name occurs mech in 
the same manner as it does in Pliny’s let- 
ter to Trajan, merely for the purpose of 
mentioning his adherents, ‘ a follower of 
Christ ” and what are the doctrines con- 
tained in the above-mentioned passages ? 
simply these, that the divine Being is the 
creator and governor of mankind, with an 
intimation that his will should be obeyed ; 
but whether that will has ever been rey 
vealed it is not easy to infer from the whole 
tenor of this discourse.” 

5. “In short, had this discourse been 
delivered in the porch or in the academy, 
ina Mahometan mosque, or in a Jewish 
synagogue, we appeal to Dr. Copleston’s 
own judgment, whether, mutatis mutandis, 
any alteration in the argument needed to 
have been made. In fact, the mutanda, 
in point of expression, are very limited. 
Gods iustead of God ; follower of Zeno, or 
Plato, or Mahomet, or Moses, instead of 
Christ ; philosophic or prophetic, instead 
of apostolic rule ; principles of humanity, 
instead of Christian charity; the master 
hath said, ot the Koran hath required, or 
Moses commanded, instead of the Jetter of 
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Stripture, or God requires ; the character 
of a cardinal, or levitical, or musulmanic, 
instead of a Christian virtue ; and every 
Stoic, or Academic, or Israelite, or Maho- 
metav, instead of every Christian. These 
trivial alterations, according as a change 
of circumstances might require, would ren- 
der this Charity Sermon, like Pope’s Uni- 
versal Prayer, capable of being adapted 
to accommodate any auditory, it being 
equally and alike applicable to all.” 

6. “ As a Christian minister, he was 
bound te reason with his congregation 
upon Christian principles, He ouglit, like 
the preacher to the Geutiles, to ‘ deter- 
mine to know nothing among any audience 
* but Jesus Christ, and him crucified.’ To 
be ashamed of Christ and of his Gospel is 
an awful consideration indeed: and its 
awfulbess should never be lost sight of by 
the Christian minister.’ P. 4, 

The following passages in Dr, 
Copleston’s Discourse will enable 
the reader to form his judgment 
upon these charges. 

“ That human life, whatever improve- 
ments may be effected in the frame of so- 
ciety, will always produce a large demand 
upon our compassion, is quite certain, It 
seems to be part of the plan of God's pro- 
vidence in this way to link man with man; 
to excite and keep alive benevolence, by 
making them feel their mutual depen- 
dence. Thus even under the Jewish eco- 
nomy men were told * that the poor 
should never cease out of the land;’ and 
they were taught by several affecting pre- 
cepts, to feed the hungry, to give alins to 
the poor, and to impart liberally from their 
abundance. ‘ When thou cuttest down 
thine harvest in thy field, and hast forgot 
a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again 
to fetch it: it shall be for the stranger, for 
the fatherless, and for the widow. When 
thou beatest thine olive tree, thou shalt not 
go over the boughs again. When thou 
gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou 
shalt not glean it afterward; it shall be for 
the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow.’ (Dent. xxiv. 19.) 

“ The spirit of these injunctions, it seems 
to us hardly possible to mistake ; and yet 
we learn from what remains of the old 
Jewish commentators, that they employed 
themselves in frivolous disquisitions about 
the precise meaning of the terms of the 
precept :—when a sheaf might be said to be 
Sorgotien—what time might elapse before 
the first gathering of the tree or of the vine- 
yard should be considered as finished. 
Surely, to find the true import of the pas- 
sage requires none of these explanatious ; 
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it applies equally to all thmes, and to ali 
countries—bidding us not to live to our- 
selves alone, butin the midst of our plenty 
to be mindful of others’ wants ;—to give 
freely of what we have, and not to take 
too scrupulous and exact an account of 
what we give. ‘The particular images se- 
lected for the illustration of this universal 
duty, are naturally adapted te the habits of 
that country in which the Jews were set- 
tled. Among them there were as yet no 
public institutions for the relief of the dis- 
tressed; and the most obvious way of ex- 
ercising systematic charity was that here 
described. 

‘* We ought indeed to bear in mind, that 
among the heathen vations of the earth, 
not only no institutions for the sick and 
indigent existed, but no such injunction as 
that of the Jewish law above mentioned is 
to be found, On the subject of relief to 
the poor, their laws are silent. And it is 
the glorious distinction of the Christian re- 
ligion, that» wherever it has been estab- 
lished, it has expanded this maxim of the 
Mosaic law—not fettering the motive by 
any specific direction, but calling it into 
action in every way which the condition of 
society demands, or which experience may 
have proved to be most useful, The end 
to be attained and the motive for pursuing 
it, are alone the objects of religious instruc- 
tion. How this motive is to operate, by 
what means we may best attain the pro- 
posed end, is to be learned elsewhere :-— 
from the employment, that is, of those in- 
tellectual powers which were given to us 
by the Almighty asa talent to be improv- 
ed in his service. And by employing them 
sincerely and zealously in the execution of 
benevolent designs, we render the most 
complete obedience to the apostolic rule, 
of loving ‘ not in word and in tongue, but 
in deed and intruth” For whether in imi- 
tation of the narrow-minded Pharisee, we 
confine our attention to the letter of Scrip- 
ture, and do no more than seems to be po- 
sitively commanded, or whether we act in 
obedience to a blind and inconsiderate im- 
pulse of our own nature, in either case we 
fall short of that perfect fulfilment which it 
should be the aim of every Christian to 
render, In the former case, the will is de- 
ficient, in the latter the deed. It is the 
union of both which God requires. 

“It is the just glory of our own country 
that it contains a variety of institutions 
founded on the purest principles of Chris- 
tian charity. ‘To the public these institu- 
tions are beneficial in many ways ;— and 
they obtain the praise of the philosopher 
and the politician, no less than that of reli- 
gious and philanthropic men. On their 
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public benefits it ts almost needless to ex- 
patiate, except for the purpose of impress- 
ing on your minds that important relation 
which they bear to us as Christians ; 


namely, that they afford opportunities of 


discharging the great social daty of our re- 
Jigion in the most effectual manner—that 
they are channels through which we may 
safely direct the stream of private benevo- 
lence, which often either evaporates in 
empty feeling, or is wasted upon unde. 
serving objects, Under this view of the 
subject, the only one which becomes a fol- 
lower of Christ®, it isnot enough that the 
good he done ;—we ought to feel that we 
ourselves have a hand in the performance 
of it—to seize with pleasure the means of 
acquitting an obligation which binds us all— 
and to rejoice in the facilities held out 
of obeying God’s will, without the chance 
of failure, or mistake, or disappointment.” 
Copleston, P. 14. 

« Lastly, It is by taking an immediate 
and personal concern in such charities as 
these, that we complete the character ofa 
Christian virtue : and of all charities that of 
relieving the sick affords the surest means 
of accomplishing this end. The persons 
here relieved are your own neighbours 
and dependents, and you may have full 
proof of the wants of each individual who 
applies for assistance. You may see him 
in his affliction, and converse with him 
when he has been relieved ; you may enjoy 
a satisfaction which no man can take from 
you, that of beholding a brother’s health 
restored, his strength repaired, or his life 
lengthened by your means ; and while the 
blessing is yet fresh in his memory—while 
the heart is open to the best and kindest 
impressions, he may have those sentiments 
instilled into it, which will render the rest 
of his life not longer only, but happier and 
better. 

** How different are the feelings raised 
by the sight of human suffering, in a mind 
thus disposed, from those which the same 
objects excite in the mere worldly mora- 
list! As to the cultivated mind, the de- 
sert and the forest, the wilds and the wreck 
of nature, can reflect agreeable sensations, 
80 may the truly religious man derive con- 
solation and encouragement even from the 
lazar-house and the prison. To him they 
become, if not a garden of delight, at least 
a field of cheerful industry, in which he 





* This designation, which is expressly 
employed to mark the duty arising out of 
it, the Reviewer says is used just as a 
heathen writer would use it merely for the 
purpose of mentioning the adherents of 
Christ, See Extract 4, 
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knows and feels that he ts dotug his Lord's 
work. That work will certainly one day 
have bestowed upon it a plenteous reward, 
But the first blessing which attends his 
labours is that re-action upon his own 
heart and affections which accompanies 
every thoroughly good deed. He per- 
ceives how God has united mankind by 
the tenderest ties of mutual succour—and 
he exults in being made instrumental to 
that sublime plan of Providence, by which 
good is brought out of evil, and the pains 
of this world are made the parents of joy 
in that which is to come.” P. 25, 


"ie 


Memoir of the Rev. Henry Martyn, 
B.D. late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Chaplain 
to the Hon. East India Company. 
8vo. pp. 546. price 12s. Hatch- 
ard. 1819. 


WE are informed by the author in 
his preface, that this work is prin- 
cipally compiled from a journal kept 
by Mr. Martyn for his own private 
use. The part of it, which had been 
composed before his journey into 
Persia, was on the point of being 
destroyed by the writer; but he was 
prevailed upon to confide it to a 
friend at Calcutta, and it was after- 
wards transmitted to the Rev. C. 
Simeon and J. Thornton, Esq., Mr. 
M.’s executors. The journal was 
in fact continued during the remain- 
der of his life; but it is termed a 
narrative by its author, and does 
not appear to have been exclusively 
intended for his own recollection 
and benefit. It was sent from Con- 
stantinople by Mr. Morier, and was 
received by the executors in 1815. 
As we are not at liberty to suppose 
that our readers are acquainted with 
the events under review, we shall 
preface the remarks which have oc- 
curred to us upon an attentive pe- 
rusal of this volume, with an outline 
of the history which it contains. 

Mr. Martyn was born at Truro in 
Cornwall in 1781; his father had 
raised himself by his own exertions 
from a very humble situation in life 
to one of conrparative ease and com- 
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fort. In 1798, ‘young Martyn was 
placed In the grammar school at 
Truro, and he continued there till 
1797, in which year he entered at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. He 
pursued his mathematical studies 
with great diligence during the usual 
period; and after having acquitted 
himself extremely well at the various 
College examinations, took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts with the 
highest academical honour, and was 
declared the senior Wrangler of his 
year. 
his College in 1802, and in the same 
year he obtained the first of the two 
prizes assigned to the junior Bache- 
lors for composition in Latin prose— 
a distinction the more remarkable, 
as from his entrance at the Univer- 
sity he had directed an unceasing 
and almost undivided attention to 
mathematics. 

It had been his intention to follow 
the profession of the law, but a very 
strong sense of religion had taken 
possession of his mind; and re- 
solving to devote himself to the sa- 
cred ofhce of a Christian missionary, 
he offered his services in that capa- 
city to the Society for Missions in 
Africa and the East (now Church 
Missionary Society), and was or- 
dained a Deacon at Ely in October 
1808. He commenced the exercise 
of his pastoral function as Curate to 
the Rev. C. Simeon, in the church 
of the Holy Trinity in Cambridge ; 
and undertook likewise the charge 
of the parish of Lolworth, a small 
village at no great distance from the 
University. The lass of all his slen- 
der patrimony in the year 1804, 
nearly frustrated his design of leaving 
England as a missionary; and an 
attempt made by his friends to ob- 
tain him a chaplaincy to the East 
India Company was not at first suc- 
cessful. He therefore continued 
some time longer in his curacy at 
Cambridge, making a tour in the 
summer to his friends and relations 
in Cornwall; and as he considered 
himself nearly sure of sailing for the 
East in the ensuing spring, he took 
leave of those to whome he was 


He was chosen a Fellow of 
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bound by the earliest and tenderest 
ties, as persons whom in this world 
he should never meet again. 

In January 1805, he received a 
sudden summons to leave England 
in ten days; but not being in priests 
orders, he was forced to remain a 
little longer. His ordination took 
place in March; and the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, which was re- 
quisite to enable him to hold his 
Fellowship, was conferred upon bim 
by mandate before the usual time. 
He resided two months in London 
before his embarkation, and em- 
ployed part of his time im the study 
of Hindoostanee. He preached often 
during this short abode in London, 
occupying the pulpit chiefly at St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford-row, then 
under the care of the late Rev. R. 
Cecil. On his road to Portsmouth, 
his feelings became so acute that he 
fainted, and fell into a convulsion fit 
at the inn where he slept; but his 
spirits were recovered by the sight 
of many of his brethren, among 
whom were Mr. Simeon and his 
biographer, who had come from a 


considerable distance in order that 


they might affectionaiely accompany 
him to the ship. He sailed from 
Portsmouth on board the Union East 
Indiaman, in July; and by the un- 
expected arrival of the fleet to which 
she belonged at Falmouth, he found 
himself once more among his dearest 
connections, and had again to tak« 
an abrupt and last farewell of all 
that was dearest to him on earth. 
He reached Madeira in September ; 
and it was then communicated to 
the troops on board the fleet that 
their object was the capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope. They touched 
at St. Salvador, and the short ac- 
count given in Mr. Martyn’s own 
words of the acquaintance he made 
there, is written in a very pleasing 
style, and is characteristic of the 
man. An accidental introduction to 
the master of a spacious house and 
gardens, was followed by an invila- 
tion to repeat the visit; “and thus” 
(says Mr. M.) “the Lord gave his 
servant favour in the eyes of An- 
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tonio Joseph Corre.” Sennor An- 
tonio was called to account at their 
next interview for his superstitious 
kneelings and crossings, and the fol- 
lowing was the result of the argu- 
ment : 


He “ told me plainly at last, what I had 
long been expecting to hear, that the pre- 
judices of education were strong, and ope- 
rated to keep his father bigoted; but, for 
himself, he had nothing to do with saints 
in secret ; he adored God alone. I could 
have wished more; it was the confession 
rather of a liberal than a religious mind, 
Soon after there was a procession of 
priests, carrying the Sacrament to the 
house of a person just departing: they 
both knelt, and continued till they past. 
Sennor Antonio said, that he ‘ conformed 
to the custom of the country in trifles,’ 
I thought of Naaman aud his god Rimmon, 
I did not, however, think it right to push 
the matter too saddenly; but told him, in 
general, how the English reformers were 
led to prison and to flames, rather than 
conform; and t.at, if I was born a Portu- 
enese, I would rather be imprisoned and 
burnt, than conform to idolatry. At the 
same time J talked to him of the doctrines 
of the ‘new birth, &c. but he did not 
seem to pay much attention.” P. 146. 


The next coatroversy was with a 
more formidable opponent. 


“ T left them in order to go on board; 
but, finding as I went along, a Chapel 
pen, I went in to see the pictures ; all of 
which coutained, as a prominent figure, a 
friar of some order. In one, some people 
i flames were laying hold of the twisted 
rope which was pendaut from his waist : 
how apt the image if Jesus Christ were in 
the room of the friar! At this time a 
friar, dressed identically as the one in the 
picture, moved slowly along: I followed 
him through the cloister, and addressed 
him in Latin. He was a little surprised ; 
but replied. He told me, that the chapel 
belonged to a monastery of Franciscan 
friars, Ina cloister which led round the 
second floor of the building, he stopped ; 
and by this time we were able to under- 
stand each other exceedingly well, I then 
asked him to prove from Scripture the 
doctrine of purgatory, of image worship, 
the supremacy of the Pope, and transub- 
stantiation. His arguments were excced- 
ingly weak, and the Lord furnished me 
with an answer to them all.” P, 148. 


It is not surprising that one who 
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contradicted monks in their own 
cloister with so little ceremony, 
should also make unexpected at- 
tacks upon the feelings and prac- 
tices of his countrymen. Mr. 
Martyn was laudably desirous to 
render his presence on board the 
Union of use to all classes of his ship- 
mates ; he read between decks to 
the soldiers and crew from the Pil- 
grim’s Progress and Baxter's Call; 
and performed divine service on 
Sundays to the passengers and crew. 
His ministry, however, met with 
considerable opposition; and he was 
given to understand, that “‘ many 
said they should come up to prayers, 
because they believed him sincere, 
but not to the sermon, as he did no- 
thing but preach about hell.” This 
sort of dispute appears to have con- 
tinued to the end of their voyage— 
but his ministry was nevertheless 
** blessed to the good of many.” 
On the 3d of January, 1806, the 
fleet anchored in Table Bay; the 
troops were immediately ‘disem- 
barked ; and after the Dutch had 
been defeated and driven back with 
considerable loss, Cape Town sur- 
rendered to the British forees. -Mr. 
Martyn was eagerly employed in 
contemplating the effects of the 
battle, and in visiting the wounded 
in the hospitals; he was so fortu- 
nate likewise as to meet Dr. Van- 
derkemp, and several other missiona- 
ries in the town, and by them he was 
much encouraged in the work he 
had taken in hand. Nothing re- 
markable occurred during the re- 
mainder of his voyage; he reached 
Madras in April, and Calcutta in 
May, and was received with great 
kindness by the Rev. David Brown. 
His health was far from good; and 
he was earnestly solicited to con- 
tinue in the neighbourhood of the 
Presidency ; but this, though it 
would have been highly agreeable, 
he positively refused. The timé of 
his stay there was profitably spent 
in improving his knowledge of Hin- 
doostanee—and he preached fre- 
quently to his own countrymen, 
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both in the Mission Church and the 
New Church. His sermons unfor- 
tunately called forth considerable 
opposition, from the same causes 
that had given so much offence on 
board the Union; and Mr. Martyn 
was publicly blamed from the pul- 
pit, and his doctrines denominated 
inconsistent, extravagant, and ab- 
surd. 

In September Mr. M. received 
his appointment as Chaplain at 
Dinapore ; and proceeded up the 
Ganges in a budge-row, or boat. 
He was now for the first time left 
alone with the natives; and he spent 
his time in translating portions of 
Scripture into various eastern lan- 
guages, and in religious exercises 
and studies. He visited the villages 
on the banks of the river; entered 
into conversation with the inhabi- 
tants as often as he. could find an 
opportunity ; and distributed tracts, 
and occasionally Testaments, to such 
as said they could understand them. 
He amused himself also with shoot- 
ing various birds that passed his 
boat ; a sport for which he appears 
to have retained considerable relish. 

About the end of November he 
reached Dinapore. His immediate 
objects were three-fold; to establish 
native schools, to prepare trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, and of reli- 
gious tracts for dispersion; and to 
attain such readiness in speaking 
Hindoostanee, as might enable him 
to preach in that language. His 
plans were much thwarted by the 
great variety of dialects, rendering 
the books written for one district 
unintelligible to the people of ano- 
ther; and he determined for the 
present to aim at a translation of 
the four Gospels into four different 
dialects, for the provinee of Bahar; 
and to add to these the Book of 
Genesis, the Ten Commandments, 
some of the Psalms, and the Sermon 
on the Mount. His ministry among 
the British was rendered painful by 
a repetition of what had happened 
at Calcutta, and during the voyage; 
but he complied with the request of 


(Oct. 


his congregation to ay: written 
sermons, and seems by this plan to 
have overcome a considerable part 
of the opposition. 

Early in 1807, he translated the 
book of Common Prayer into Hin 
doostanee ; and on Sunday, March 
18, he commenced the performance 
of diyine worship in the vernacular 
language of India, concluding with 
an exhortation from Scripture in the 
same tongue. Two hundred wo- 
men, Portuguese, Roman Catholics, 
and Mahometans, attended the ser- 
vice, and a portion continued to do 
so during the time that he remained 
with them. His schools flourished, 
notwithstanding an alarm which was 
taken of their being part of a plan to 
force conversion upon the natives. 
He permitted his scholars to read 
the Hindoo books commonly in use, 
only rejecting such as were of an 
immoral character or tendency. 

In June, Mr. Brown proposed to 
him to superintend the translation 
of the Scriptures into Persian; and 
he readily accepted the proposal— 
and in September he again refused 
the earnest recommendation of his 
friends to return to Calcutta, and 
take the Mission Church there. 
He was resolved to dedieate him- 
self chiefly to the instruction of the 
heathen, and was unwilling to give 
up the schools which were flourish- 
ing so favourably, and into which he 
succeeded in introducing the Sermon 
on the Mount. About this time he 
experienced a severe disappoint- 
ment, by the refusal of an overture 
of marriage which he had made to 
her to whom time had rather in- 
creased than diminished his affec- 
tion. He bore the mortification 
with great patience, and only em- 
barked more earnestly in his arduous 
task of translation. ‘Two assistants 
were sent to him from Calcutta; one 
of whom, Sabat, well known in 
India and England for his rejection 
of that faith which he then zealously 
professed, seems to have given him 
considerable trouble. Mr. Martyn 
at that time did not hesitate “to 
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esteem him a monument of grace 
and love ;” and as such he was pro- 
claimed to the English public by 
Dr. Buchanan and others. It is not 
easy to ascertain whether the whole 
of Sabat’s conduct proceeded from 
hypocrisy and fraud; but compar- 
ing Dr. Buchanan's account of his 
first conversion to Christianity, with 
Mr. Martyn’s remarks upon his be- 
haviour at Dinapore, we may at least 
be permitted to question the judg- 
ment and penetration of those who 
hailed him so confidently as “ a 
brother in Christ.” 

The version of the New Testament 
ito Hindoostanee was concluded 
in March, 1808; and throughout 
the remainder of the year Mr. M. 
was fully occupied in superintend- 
iag Sabat’s translation into Persian ; 
and in preparing himself by reading 
Arabic, to superintend a version into 
that tongue. His health during this 
period was very indifferent ; he was 
often unable to go through the 
duties of the Sabbath; and he de- 
clared repeatedly in letters that his 
weakness was ou the lungs, and that 
a very little exertion would throw 
him at ounce into a consumption. 
His native congregation was dimi- 
nished by the occasional interrup- 
tion thus produced—but he conti- 
nued his labours among the soldiers 
in the hospital; and a religious so- 
ciety was formed, which met daily 
under his roof. ‘The Persian trans- 
lation intended to be published at 
the expense of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, was completed 
in March, 1817; and his station was 
shortly afterwards changed to Cawn- 
pore, where he was several hundred 
miles further distant from Calcutta, 
and was deprived of those facilities 
for public worship which, in conse- 
quence of his representations, had 
been provided at Dinapore. Soon 
after his arrival he preached to the 
soldiers in the open air, and. the 
heat was so great, that many actually 
dropped : this exertion added to 
the bad effects of a too rapid jour- 
ney, made a serious and lasting al- 
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his health. Notwith-. 


terafion in 
standing, towards the close of the 
year he commenced his first public 
ministrations among the heathen— 
preaching to a crowd whio liad as- 


sembled under his window for the 
purpose of alms. He 
continued this practice, as often as 
his health permitted, during the r 

mainder of his stay at Cawnpore— 
the number of 
sometimes amounted to eig 
dred, and they appeared to 
gradually attentive and considerate, 
In a letter to Mr. Simeon, he 
fesses his imability to continue the 
labours he had undet 


receiving 


his congregation 
ht hun- 


become 


con 


) 
taken 


“ My work last Sunday was not more 
than usual, but far too much for me, f 
can perceive. First, service to his ,.Ma- 
jesty’s 53d foot, in the open air; tien at 
head-quarters ; in the afternoon, preached 
to eight hundred Natives; at night, to my 
little flock of Europeans, Which of these 
can I forego?” P, S40. 


Shortly after, he was obliged to 
overcome this reluctance; but he 
continued at intervals to address his 
mendicants ; and he administered 
the sacrament of baptism to one old 
Hindoo woman. On this subject 
he had always observed an exem- 
plary caution ; and consequently 
had added few nominal converts to 
the Christian fold. His health con- 
tinued so rapidly on the decline, 
that a sea-voyage, if not a return to 
England, was thought indispensable 
to his safety; aud his departure 
from Cawnpore was hastened by in- 
formation received from Calcutta, 
respecting his translations of the 
Gospel. The Hindoostanee was 
yronounced idiomatic and_ plain ; 
or the Persian was not deemed fit 
for general circulation. The version 
of the Gospels had been printed be- 
fore Mr. Martyn engaged in the un 
dertaking ; and was returned to the 
translator for amendment; much 
pains and attention were bestowed 
upon it, under the superintendanc« 
of Mr. M. and it became in fact a 
new work. But it was thought to 
abound with Arabic idioms, and to 
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both in the Mission Church aad the 
New Church. His sermons unfor- 
tunately called forth considerable 
opp sition, from the same 
that bad given so much offence on 
board the Union; and Mr. Martyn 


was publicly blamed from the pul- 
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In September Mr. M. received 
his appointment as Chaplain at 
Dinapore ; and proceeded up the 
Ganges in a budge.row, or boat. 
He was now for the first time left 
alone with the natives; and he spent 
his time in translating portions of 
Scripture into various eastern lan- 
guages, and in religious exercises 
and studies. He visited the villages 
on the banks of the river; entered 
into conversation with the inhabi- 
tants as often as he could tind an 
opportunity ; and distributed tracts, 
and occasionally Testaments, to such 
as said they could understand them. 
He amused himself also with shoot- 
ing various birds that passed his 
boat ; a sport for which he appears 
to have retained considerable relish. 

About the end of November he 
reached Dinapore. His immediate 
objects were three-fold; to establish 
native schools, to prepare trans- 
lations of the Scriptures, and of reli- 
gious tracts for dispersion; and to 
attain such readiness in speaking 
Hindoostanee, as might enable him 
to preach in that language. His 
plans were much thwarted by the 
great variety of dialects, rendering 
the books written for one district 
unintelligible to the people of ano- 
ther; and he determined for the 
present to aim at a translation of 
the four Gospels iuto four different 
dialects, for the provinee of Bahar ; 
and to add to these the Book of 
Genesis, the Ten Commandments, 
some of the Psalms, and the Sermon 
on the Mount. His ministry among 
the British was rendered painful by 
a repetition of what had happened 
at Calcutta, and during the voyage; 
but he complied with the request of 


his congregation to preach written 
sermons, and seems by this plan to 
have overcome a considerable part 
of the opposition, 

Early in 1807, he translated thi 
book of Common Prayer into Hin 
doostanee ; and on Sunday, Mareh 
18, he commenced the px rfor 
of divine worship in the vernacular 
language of India, concluding with 
an exhortation from Scripture in the 
same tongue. Two hundred wo- 
men, Portuguese, Roman Catholics, 
and Mahemetans, attended the ser- 
vice, aud ¢ pertian continued to do 
so during the time that he remained 
with them. His schools flourished, 
notwithstanding an alarm which was 
taken of their being part of a plan to 
force conversion upon the natives. 
He permitted his scholars to read 
the Hindoo books commonly in use, 
only rejecting such as were of an 
immoral character or tendency. 

In June, Mr. Brown proposed to 
him to superintend the translation 
of the Scriptures into Persian; and 
he readily accepted the proposal— 
and in September he again refused 
the earnest recommendation of his 
friends to return to Calcutta, and 
take the Mission Church there. 
He was resolved to dedieate him- 
self chiefly to the instruction of the 
heathen, and was unwilling to give 
up the schools which were flourish- 
ing so favourably, and into which he 
succeeded in introducing the Sermon 
on the Mount. About this time he 
experienced a severe disappoint- 
ment, by the refusal of an overture 
of marriage which he had made to 
her to whom time had rather in- 
creased than diminished his affec- 
tion. He bore the mortification 
with great patience, and only em- 
barked more earnestly in his arduous 
task of translation. Two assistants 
were sent to him from Calcutta; one 
of whom, Sabat, well known in 
India and England for his rejection 
of that faith which he then zealously 
professed, seems to have given him 
considerable trouble. Mr. Martyn 
at that time did not hesitate to 
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me br. Buchanan's account of his 
first conversion to Christianity, with 
Mr. Martyn’s remarks upon his be- 
haviour at Dinapore, we may at least 
be permitted to question the judg- 
ment and pen who 
hailed him # contidently as “ a 
brother in Chi .st.” 
Phe version of the New Testament 
Hindoostanee wa cluded 
in March, 18098; and throughout 
the remainder of the year Mr. M. 
was fully occupied in superiatend- 
y Sabat’s translation into Persian ; 
and in preparing himself by reading 
Arabic, to superintend a version into 
that tongue. His health during this 
period was very indifferent ; he was 
often unable to go through the 
duties of the Sabbath; and he de- 
clared repeatedly in letters that his 
weakness was ou the lungs, and that 
a very little exertion would throw 
him at ounce into a consumption. 
His native congregation was dimi- 
nished by the occasional interrup- 
tion thus produced—but he centi- 
nued his labours among the soldiers 
in the hospital; and a religious so- 
ciety was formed, which met daily 
under his roof. ‘The Persian trans- 
lation intended to be published at 
the expense of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, was completed 
in March, 1817; and his station was 
shortly afterwards changed to Cawn- 
pore, where he was several hundred 
miles further distant from Calcutta, 
and was deprived of those facilities 
for public worship which, in conse- 
quence of his representations, had 
been provided at Dinapore. Soon 
after his arrival he preached to the 
soldiers in the open air, and. the 
heat was so great, that many actually 
dropped: this exertion added to 
the bad effects of a too rapid jour- 
ney, made a serious and lasting al- 
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overcome this reluctance; but | 
continued at intervals to address his 
mendicants ; and he administered 
the sacrament of baptism to one old 
Hindoo woman. On this subject 
he had always observed an execm- 
lary caution; and consequently 
Pad added tew nominal converts to 
the Christian fold. His health con- 
tinued so rapidly on the decline, 
that a sea-voyage, if not a return to 
England, was thought indispensable 
to his safety; aud his departure 
from Cawnpore was hastened by in 
formation received Calcutta, 
respecting his translations of the 
Gospel. The Hindoostanee was 
yronounced idiomatic and_ plain ; 
bat the Persian was not deemed fit 
The version 
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for general circulation. 
of the Gospels had been printed be- 
fore Mr. Martyn engaged in the un 
dertaking ; and was returned to th: 
translator for amendment; much 
pains and attention were bestoy 

upon it, under the superintendanc 
of Mr. M. and it became in tact a 
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be calculated rather for the learned 
than for the mass of commoureaders. 
On the receipt of this intelligence, 
Mir, Martyn immediately resolved to 
Arabia and Persia, for the 
purpose of collecting the opinions 
of the upon the Persian 
translation, as well as upon an Ara- 
bic version which had been nearly 
finished. He took leave of his va- 
rious hearers at Cawnpore in Sep 
tember—having given the natives, 
iil 


ro into 


hhalives 





is parting address, a shert his- 
tory of the Gospel, and taking them 
to record that he had declared the 
glad tidings of salvation. To the 
Europeans he preached tor the first 
und last time, in a Church which 


had been erected in consequence of 


his representations ; and returned 
without any remarkable adventure 
io Caleutta. During his stay in 
that town, he preached on every 
Sunday except one; and left it on 
the 7th January, 1811, to return no 
more. 

Five months elapsed before he 
reached Shiraz; le touched at Goa, 
on his voyage to Bombay; and em- 
barked at the latter place on board 
aship which had orders to cruize 
in the Persian Gulph, and which 


landed him at Bushire on the 22d of 


May. It is here that the most cu- 
rious part of Mr. Martyn’s history 
commences, and we regret our in- 
alnlity to give copious extracts from 
this portion of the volume under re- 
view. He started for Shiraz on the 
320th May at ten at night, and tra- 
velled on a poney till sun-rise. The 
eat then became so great that he 
thought death inevitable; but on the 
second day he contrived to protect 
himself by wrapping a wet towel 
round his head and body ; and muf- 
fimg up his limbs in clothes. As 
the party ascended the mountain 
liis sufferings were occasionally va- 
ried by the piercing cold of the night 
air; and he seems to have been 
nearly worn out by his exertions 
when on the 9th of June, they ar- 
rived at Shiraz. , 
The first point into which he in- 
5 
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quired was the value of Sabat’s Per- 
sian Translation of the Gospels, 
and finding that the opinion enter- 
tained of it at Calcutta was correct, 
he immediately commenced another 
version. An able and willing assis 

tant in this work was found in the 
person of Mirza Seid Ali Khan, the 
brother in law of Mr. M.’s host 
Jather Ali Khan. The latter was a 
Mahometan of rank and = conse- 
quence ; the former was one of a 
numerous and increasing religious 
community whose tenets consist of 
retined mysticism of the most latitu- 
dinarian complexion ; both these per- 
sons were ready to invite rather than 
to decline the freest interchange of 
opinion upon religious topics, Co- 
pious accounts are furnished of the 
conversations and arguments which 
were held by Mr. Martyn with them 
and their friends. Some were Jews ; 
and of the Jews some had lately 
professed Mahometanism, convinced 
probably by the gifts rather than 
the reasonings of the Persians. Ap 
interview with a Professor of Maho- 
metan law is thus described, 


** About eight o’clock at night we went, 
and after passing along many an avenue, 
we entered a fine court, where was a pond, 
and by the side of it a platform, eight feet 
high, covered with carpets, Here sat the 
Moojtuhid in state, with a considerable 
number of his learned friends ; among the 
rest, I perceived the Jew. One was at his 
prayers. I was never more disgusted at 
the mockery of this kind of prayer, He 
went through the evolutions with great 
exactness, and pretended to be unmoved 
at the noise and chitchat of persons on 
each side of him. The Professor seated 
Seid Ali on his right hand, and me on his 
left. Every thing around bore the appear- 
ance of opulence and ease ; and the swarthy 
obesity of the little personage himself led 
me to suppose that he had paid more at- 
teution to cooking than to science. But 
when he began to speak, I saw reason 
enough for his being so admired. The 
substance of hisspeeeh was flimsy enough ; 
but lie spoke with uncommon fluency and 
clearness, and with amanner confident and 
imposing. He talked for a full hour about 
the soul, its being distinct from the body, 
superior te the brutes, &c. ; about God, 
his unity, invisibility, and other obvious and 
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acknowledged truths, After this followed 
another discourse. So after clearing bis 
way for miles around, he said, ‘ that philo- 
sophers had proved, that a single being 
could produce but a single being. That 
the first thing God had created was W2s- 
dom—a being perfectly one with him ; 
after that, the souls of men and the seventh 
heaven ; and so on, till he produced matter, 
which is merely passive.’ He illustrated 
the theory, by comparing all being to a 
circle: at one extremity of the diameter is 
God; at the opposite extremity of the 
diameter is matter, than which nothing in 
the world ismeaner. Rising trom thence, 
the highest stage of matter is connected 
with the lowest stage of vegetation; the 
highest of the vegetable world, with the 
lowest of the animal ; and so on, ti!l we 
approach the point from which all pro- 
ceeded. ‘ But (said he) you will observe, 
that next to God, something ouglt to be, 
which is equal to God; for since it is 
equally fear, it possesses equal dignity. 
What this is, philosophers are not agreed 
upon. You (said he) say it is Christ; but 
we, that it is the Spirit of the Prophets. 
All this is what the philosophers have 
proved, independently of any particular 
religion.”’” P.395. 

“¢ But at the instigation of the Jew, 1 
said, * Sir, you see that Abdoolghunee is 
anxious that you should say something 
about Islam.’ He was much displeased at 
being brought so prematurely to the weak 
point, but could not decline accepting so 
direct a challenge. ‘ Well(saidhe to me), 
I must ask youa few questions.—Why do 
you believe in Clirist? I replied, ‘ That is 
not the question. I am at liberty to say, 
that I do not believe in any religion ; that 
I am a plain man, seeking the way of salva- 
tion ; that it was, moreover, quite unneces- 
sary to prove the truth of Christ to Maho- 
metans, because they allowed it.’ ‘ No 
such thing,’ said he. ‘ The Jesus we ac- 
knowledge ishe who wasa prophet, a mere 
servant of God, and one who bore testi- 
mony to Mahomet ; not your Jesus, whom 
you call God,’ said he, with a contemptuous 
smile, He then enumerated the persons 
who had spoken of the miracles of Maho- 
met, and told a long story about Salmon, 
the Persian, who had come to Mahomet. 
T asked, ‘ whether this Salmon had written 
an account of the miracles he had seen ?’ 
He confessed that he had not. ‘ Nor 
(said I) have you a single witness to the 
miracles of Mahomet.’ He then tried to 
shew, that though they had not, there was 
sufficient evidence. ‘ For (said he) sup- 
pose five hundred persons should say that 
they heard some particular thing of a hun. 
dred persons who were with Mahomet : 
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would that be sufficient evidence, or not: 
* Whether it be or not (said 1), you have 
no such evidence as that, nor any thing 
like it ; but if you have, as they are some- 
thing like witnesses, we must procecd to 
examine them, and see whether their testi- 
mony deserves credit.’ 

“¢ After this, the Coran was mentioned ; 
but as the company began to thin, and the 
great man had nota sufficient audience 
before whom to display his eloquence, the 
dispute was not so brisk. He cid not in- 
deed, seem to think it worth while to no- 
tice my objections. He mentioned a weil 
known sentence from the Coran, as being 
inimitable. produced another sentence, 
and begged to know why it was inferior to 
the Coranic one. He declined saying why, 
under pretence that it required such a 
knowledge of rhetoric, in order to under- 
stand his proofs, as probably I did not 
possess. <A scholar afterwards came to 
Seid Ali, with twenty reasons for prefei- 
ring Mahomet’s sentence to mine.” P. 398 


JUC. 


The fame of this disputation was 
quickly spread through Shiraz, and 
Mr. Martyn was occupied a consi- 
derable part of every day im an- 
swering objections and explaining 
diticulties ; the grand Mahometan 
stumbling block was the Divinity 
of Christ ; and on this point it does 
not appear that any converts were 
made. On others many went so far 
us to admit that the theory was 
plausible, and the practice recom- 
mended excellent; and they appear- 
ed in general to be very /iberal be- 
lievers in the Coran. 

On the 20th of September the 
Rhamazin, the great Mahometan 
Fast commenced, and lasted twenty- 
eight days ; the ceremony concludes 
with an annual miracle, in which the 
lower orders implicitly believe. 
The fast appears to be observed with 
very little good will; but we must 
refer for the particulars to the vo- 
jume itself, 

The translation of the New Testa- 
ment was nearly finished in No- 
vember ; and with unabated zeal Mr. 
Martyn immediately entered Gpon a 
fresh task, a version of the Psalms 
from the Hebrew into Persian. The 
only relaxation he appears to have 
allowed himself was conversation 
with his numerous visitors, and es- 
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pecially with Seid Ali. The Epis- 
hem all much more for- 
cibly than the Gospels. The latter 
they said were tales; the former sub- 
lime wisdom. Mr. M. was also 
to explain the logic 
natural _ phile sophy of Europe ; 
logic ears to have been 
uded. When a let- 
fer was received from Mr, Corrie, 
i shewn to the Persians, they in- 
formed one another with evident 
surprise and approbation that it 
mentioned nothing but the Gospel 
aud Translations. 

The version of the New Testa- 
ment was completed in February, 
mda splendid copy was prepared 
us a present for the King of Persia: 
he Psalms were finished in March: 
and Mr. Martyn after another for- 
mal dispute with the Mabometan 
doctors, in which he explicitly main- 
tained the Divinity of Christ, de- 


tles struck t 


culled upon 








easily compreh 


parted from Shiraz on the 24th of 


May. He left several of his ac- 
uaintance and particularly Seid Ali 
in evident admiration of the truths 
which he had taught them—the lat- 
ev declared that he had made many 
vood resolutions ; and undertook the 
charee of the 
lis friend’s decease. The journey 
trom Shiraz te Tebriz was not per- 

hun eight weeks, in- 
spent at Isfahan, 
and a few days at the king’s camp. 
ihe design of presenting his tran- 
lation in persou was frustrated by 
Vizier Mirza 
‘hull, who ailowed his attendants 
o imsult Mr. Maviyn; and then sent 
io say that the king 
received no Englishmen but those 
duced by the am- 


‘a SRE ST he a le? 
(oO the ambassador, Sir 


. , ¢ I 
iormed m lesst 


ceo er ‘ 
chug one week 


‘” re | 
« conduct of the 


WhO Were Mire 


Giore Ousel« ¥, Wulo was ai Tebriz, 
ir. MM. according 


ly proceeded ; and 

ved there in a most dangerous 
state of health ; having undergone 
privations and labours which might 
subdue the strongest constitution. 
On the tenth day after his arrival he 
was seized wiih a iever which cole 
diuued with little intermission for 
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two months ; on his recovery he re- 
solved to make an attempt to reach 
Constantinople : and if he succeed- 
ed to proceed to England for the re- 
establishment of his strength. 

Every attention was paid him at 
Tebriz by the ambassador ; who un- 
dertook to present his tz ranslation to 
the king ; and his majesty atte rwards 
expressed his approbation of the 
work ina public rescript. Ife set 
out on his Jong journey of 300 miles 
on the 2d September; and the ex 
ercise for a considerable time ap- 
pears to have produced no bad ef- 
fect; he halted for several days at 
Ech-Miazen (or Three Ciiurches,) 
where there is an Armenian Con- 
vent ; and soon after entered the 
Turkish dominions. He was seized 
on the 29th with fever and ague ; 
and continuing his route to Tocat 
with great difliculty and suffering, 
he there expired on the 16th of 
October, 1812, either falling a sacri- 
fice to the plague which raged with 
great fury in the neighbourhood, or 
worn out by the disorder under 
which he previously laboured. Ilis 
journal was regularly kept till 
within a few days of his death; the 
country which he passed through, 
and the various accidents that befell 
him are described with spirit to the 
last ; and the same active and enter- 
prising mind for which he was dis- 
tinguished in the commencement of 
lis career continued to animate, and 
perhaps to exhaust his debilitated 
frame till the period of their separa- 
tion arrived. 

On the whole it is clearly impos- 
sible to speak of Mr. Martyn’s cha- 
racier without admiration, or of his 
loss without regret. The accounts 
of him which we have received from 
authentic private sources are corro- 
borated by the details which his 
biographer has furnished. His ta- 
lents and his virtues were equally 
conspicuous, and there is reason to 
believe that their united weight, 


would have placed him, had his life 
been spared to the full term of man’s 
among the number of 


pilgrimage, 
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those who have permanently enlight- 
ened and improved their fellow-crea- 
tures. It is excusable therefore in 
his surviving friends to exaggerate 
his excellence. Accustomed some- 
what too exclusively to extol those 
who agree with them in opinion ; 
they may be pardoned for boastings 
of Henry Martyn. But still those 
parts of his behaviour which are 
most esteemed by them, may be the 
very parts in which there is least to 
praise ; and Mr, Martyn might per- 
haps have been still more admirable 
and useful if he had been brouglhit 
up in a different school 

His biographer tells us, that when 
he had passed a year at Cambridge, 
“every part of his life was in the 
highest degree amiable and com- 
mendable ;” and we have heard this 
same assertion from an opposite 
quarter. ‘ But” (proceeds the his- 
torian) whatever may have been his 
external ‘conduct, and whatever his 
capacity in literary pursuits, he 
seems to have been totally ignorant 
of spiritual things, and to have lived 
without God in the world.” If this 
statement be correct, Mr. Martyn 
evidently required some very material 
change ; and he would probably have 
expressed himself in somewhat si- 
milar terms, had he been called upon 
to deseribe his state previous to 
conversion. When itis remembered, 
however, that his father “ lived 
piously and respectably,” (p. 4.) 
and that a schoolfellow at Cam- 
bridge, to whom the same significant 
term would apply, “ was of much 
segvice by preserving kim from idle- 
ness and excess,” we cannot easily 
persuade ourselves that he lived 
*« without God in the world,” and at 
all events he-was one to whom evan- 
yelical had been given, 
though he might have shewn no dis- 
position to protit by his knowledge. 

But let the case be fairly argued 
upon the assumption of bis histo- 
rian.’ Mr. M.’s external conduct 
was excellent: (violence of temper 
is the only fault with which we have 
heard him charged,) but he was de- 


lessons 
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ficient in spiritual knowledge, aud 
spiritual views. The question is 
whether this deficiency might not 
have been supplied by a more safe, 
more judicious, and more practical 
method than “ a constant attend- 
ance upon the ministry of the Rev. 
Mr. Simeon.” (p. 18.) That from 
being, as he believed, without re- 
ligion, Mr. Martyn, became most 
sincerely and earnestly religious, we 
admit; but that the peculiar opi- 
pions which he embraced had any 
good effect upon his life, that they 
counteracted or cured the weak part 
of his disposition, or that they made 
him as useful a man as he might 
have been made by other ways, we 
deny. Violence and irritability were 
perhaps the only external faults 
which Mr. M. had to correct when 
he put himself under the fore-men- 
tioned guidance; and these faults 
are visible to the last. It has been 
said indeed that the victory achieved 
over his temper is among the most 
conspicuous triumphs of grace, 
Sut if his own testimony be to be be- 
lieved, he was impatient towards his 
servants at a very late period of his 
life; (p. 497,) and had this been 
otherwise, it would surely be no 
matter of surprise that a young man 
of twenty should acquire additional 
command over his passions. To 
prove that the weak point of his 
character was strengthened, it should 
be shewn that the vehemence which 
made him passionate at College, 
ceased to exist, or at least, to be in- 
jurious in his regenerate state. Un- 
fortunately the contrary is notorious, 
If he were assailed at Cambridge by 
calumny or unkindness, (p. 69,) 
(and very different indeed was the 
treatment which he experienced 
from some of opposite sentiments to 
his own,) these assaults were pro- 
voked by his ill-timed reprehen- 
sions. ‘To the same cause, we have 
no hesitation in attributing the op- 
position which he experienced on 
board the Union, at Calcutta, and 
at Dinapore, and the extraordinary 
and destructive exertions, which he 
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made in India at both his stations ; 
and the unnecessary rapidity with 
which he travelled, are symptoms of 
the same disease. An unfriendly 
judge might also ask whether during 
his short stay in India, he did not 
exhibit some symptoms of change- 
ableness and indecision. The main 
design was never interrupted for a 
moment; but the secondary object 
was changed, and perhaps hardly 
upon suflicient grounds. He went 
out as chaplain ; his life was sacri- 
ficed to the duties of a translator. 
It is very possible that the latter 
employment suited him best; his 
knowledge was more of books than 
men; his constitution was not ca- 
pable of bearing much fatigue, and 
his open, confiding, enthusiastic 
temper, would have continually ex- 
posed him to the artifices and ill- 
treatment of the Sabats. These con- 
siderations may be urged in defence 
of his change of plan, and we have 
no desire to dispute the validity of 
the plea. It may seem, however, to 
bring his friends into an awkward di- 
lemma; since the circumstances 
which justify his apparent fickleness 
and inconstancy, are circumstances 
which should have prevented them 
from sending him to India at all. 
His health was delicate from his 
childhood ; his knowledge of human 
nature was at the best very limited ; 
he had no experience in the ways of 
the world ; his prudence and discre- 
tion had never been tried; and his 
piety, learning, and talents must have 
rendered him useful at home. Let 
it be remembered also, that at the 
thoughts of his departure, his feel- 
ings were sufficiently acute to throw 
him into a convulsion fit on his jour- 
ney trom London to Portsmouth: ; 
and however highly we may revere 
the patience and perseverance of Mr, 
Martyn, we cannot pretend to ad- 
mire the judgment of those who 
guided his steps. Without enter- 
ing farther into that question, we 
shall conclude with observing that 
though such a mind as Martyn’s had 
unquestionably much to learn while 
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it was a stranger to religious prin- 
ciples and feelings, still, if on an 
impartial perusal of his life it shall 
appear that he made many an im- 
prudent and offensive declaration of 
sentiments which might have been 
conveyed with equal sincerity and 
less irritation; that his zeal fre- 
quently got the better of his pru- 
dence and common sense, and that 
if he had aimed at less he might 
have accomplished more, we may 
fairly conclude that the peculiar sys- 
tem which he embraced rather en- 
couraged than repressed his faults. 
These are the sentiments with 
which we contemplate Mr. Martyn’s 
life and character; and we have to 
regret that the duty of a biographer 
has not been discharged in a man- 
ner which might have prevented the 
necessity of adverting to controver- 
sial topies; and have given the 
world the full benefit of an excel- 
lent example, without reducing the 
majority of the Church of England 
to the alternative of passing over 
many things of which they disap- 
prove, or of censuring where they 
only wish to praise. The character 
of a missionary becomes of more 
importance every day; the services 
which he may perform, the line of 
conduct which he should pursue, 
and the treatment which he must ex- 
pect to undergo are points upon 
which it is very desirable that the 
rising generation should be instruct- 
ed. A well digested life of Mr. 
Martyn might have answered all 
these purposes. But his historian 
cannot be said to have given us 
such a work. The volume before 
us is much too long; a private jour- 
nal, which its author intended to 
destroy, has overwhelmed us with 
reflections, pious ejaculations, and 
rhapsodies. What it might have 
been perfectly proper in Mr. M. to 
write for his individual improvement 
and edification, it was quite the re- 
verse of proper in his surviving 
friends to publish ; unless the calm, 
and sensible tone generally assum- 
ed by the members of our Church, 
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is to berrow an improvement in style 
from the Methodist Magazine.— 
The constant readers of that jour- 
nal will admire Mr. Serjeant’s * 
Memoir. But if it was intended 
ihat the work should excite an inte- 
rest in favour of Missions among 
those who have not hithero beea 
convinced of their utility; if the ex- 
ample of Mr. Martyn was expect- 
ed to operate upon that class of so- 
ciety to which he himself belonged, 
upon those whose attainments 
are of the same nature as his own, 
though inferior in degree we fear that 
the attempt will fail, An exclusive 
attachment to a particular party is 
visible in every page, No allusion 
is made to those who aye beyond its 
pale; though some of them honour- 
ed and valued Mr. Martyn during 
life, and testified their respect for 
his memory in the most unequivocal 


* This gentleman in a second edition 
has avowed himself the author. 
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manner. Had he lived to publish a 
sketch of his own life, we are counfi- 
dent that ao such silence would have 
been observed ; and among other 
important works which he might 
have given to the world, an outline 
of his own adventures would have 
been highly valuable and interest- 
ing. Those portions of his journal 
which would have found a place in 
such a sketch, are the only pleasing 
parts of the memoir now published : 
and a selection of them might form 
a useful book. At present those 
who knew and esteemed Mr. Mar- 
tyn, cannot point to his character 
and conduct without qualifying 
their praise. They must protest 
against the supposition that the me- 
moir of his life is a fair representa- 
tion of his merits; they must re- 
gret that a reputation which had 
no enemies to encounter, has 
been seriously endangered by its 
friends. 
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Society for “promoting Christian 
Knowledge, District Commit- 
tees. 

Hertford District Committee. 

“ To augment the influence, numbers, 
and resources of the Society in general, 
and give effect to its benevolent views for 
the advantage of this county in particular, 
committees have been formed at Hertford, 
St. Alban's, Great Berkhamstead, Bishop 
Stortford, and Watford. 

“« Besides the subscriptions of members, 
and donations for the general purposes of 
the Society, the committee will also receive 
benefactions for the benefit of this county 
in particular, which may be classed under 
two heads. 

“¢ First.—Parochial subscriptions, aris- 
ing from contributions of sums of five shil- 
lings and upwards, to be transmitted by 
the Clergy from their respective parishes, 

“* Second.—Annual or occasional dona- 
tions of one guinea or more from indivi- 
duals.” 


At a general meeting of the 
Members and Friends of the Society 


for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
holden in the Shire-Hall, Hertford, 
on Monday, August 30th, 1819: 
The Venerable Archdeacon Law, in 
the Chair; the Report of the Hert- 
ford District Committee was read 
by the Treasurer, and, on the Mo- 
tion of T. Daniell, Esq. seconded 
by W. Dent, Esq. ordered to be 


printed. The following extracts are 


deserving of notice : 


“ The Report which your Committee 
have to present to you, contains a state. 
ment of a uniform progress, in the diffu- 
sion of those benefits, which your asso- 
ciation has procured for this neighbour- 
hood. 

“ The field for distribution is no longer 
new ; and the liberal manner in which you 
have, for some years, supplied the poorer 
members of our Church with Bibles and 
other books conducive to religious in- 
struction, must have done so much to- 
wards supplying their wants, that a rapid 
increase of applicants is not to be ex- 
pected. The circulation of the Society's 
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Tracts, and of the Holy Sertptares pro- 
ceeds with such steadiness in this district 
as to prove, that this object is neither ne- 
glected by you, nor slighted by those 
whom it is your charitable wish to im- 
prove. 

“ The distribution of books, as issued 
by your Committee in the course of last 
year, has been as follows : 

Bibles and Testaments ..... 197 


Prayer Books......... saaneoes 433 
Eins sv cciessesecnssses ose 86 
Trinwmer’s Abridgements.. 90 
BUMCD  ceccccecccccseees sensese 1495 





Total 2501 





“ These large numbers (viz. of books 
distributed by the Parent Society) prove, 
that those who co-operate with us, in 
endeavouring to sow the seeds of civil 
order and of Christian piety, are neither 
inactive, nor ap inconsiderable proportion 
of the clergy aud gentry of this country. 
This is a cheering consideration, in the 
midst of the clamour raised by those who 
are bent on corrupting the lower classes, 
by the propagation of irreligion and sedi- 
tion, But the zeal with which those per- 
sons endeavour to seduce the poor into 
feelings of discontent and crimes of vio- 
lence, make it imperative on us to do our 
utmost to provide those, whose ignorance 
or wretchedness expose them most parti- 
cularly to temptations of this kind, witu 
such good and sound principles, as may 
fortify them, if possible, with an antidote 
for the poison which is offered to them.” 


Berkhamstead Sub-Committee. 


Statement of the proceedings of 
the Berkhamstead Sub-Committee 
of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, directed at the 
Annual Meeting, August 11th, 1819, 
to be sent to the District Committee 
at Hertford, for insertion in their 
Annual Report. 


“‘ Tne Berkhamstead Sub-Committee of 
the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, in reporting to the District 
Committee at Hertford the progress which 
they have made, during the fourth year of 
their institution, in the great and important 
work, for the furtherance of which the 
Parent Society and all its Committees are 
associated, have the satisfaction to state, 
that their endeavours have been attended 
with greater success in the present, than 
in any preceding year. The demand on 
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them fur the Society’s books and tracts 
has been unusually great; and they have 
been the means of distributing a consider- 
able number among a class of men—the 
bargemen employed on the Grand Junction 
Caual, who have, it is to be feared, in ge- 
neral, but few opportunities of attaining a 
knowledge of true Christianity, having 
their vices pointed out to them, and being 
instructed in their religious and social 
duties, Their neglected and ignorant 
state, partly the consequence of the sad 
custom of allowing the barges to proceed 
on the Sunday, thus depriving the navi- 
gators of all means of attending public 
worship, and receiving religious instruc- 
tion, was observed by some members of 
the Sub-Committee, who proposed to try if 
any good could be effected among them 
by distributing such of the Society’s tracts 
as are suited to their circumstances, and 
by offering them Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer Books at reduced prices, Litile 
was expected from this measure, but the 
Sub-Committee thought it a duty incum- 
bent on. them to make the experiment ; 
and they are happy to add, that it has 
succeeded far beyond their hopes. A 
depot was established at one of the lock- 
houses, and the lock-keeper chearfully 
undertook the management of it. The 
tracts have been received with pleasure 
and thankfulness, and it is to be hoped 
may, in many cases, have been attended 
with permanent good—for, on the return 
of the boats, they have in general been 
found carefully preserved. The call for 
Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer Books 
has been much larger than was calculated 
on; and there have been already sold to 
the bargemen, at rather more than half the 
Society’s price, 34 Bibles, 34 Testaments, 
and 58 Prayer Books. The number of 
tracts given away has also been consider- 
able ; the demand has indeed been beyond 
the means of the Sub-Committee, and the 
Parent Society has in consequence been 
pleased to vote a packet of books for its 
supply. 

‘“* They are happy also in being able to 
state that, from the increase of the number 
of their subscribers, their finances are so 
much improved as to enable them to remit 
upwards of 15/. to the Parent Society in 
aid of its general purposes, The total 
number of books distributed by the Sub- 
Committee last year, was 110 Bibles, 105 
Testaments, and 189 Prayer Books, be- 
sides 43 Psalters and Trimmer’s Abridge- 
ments, 101 other bound books, and 1298 
Tracts, being nearly double the number 
distributed the preceding year. 

CLARENDON, Chairman.” 
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Kidderminster Deanery Committee. 


“ A Statement of Accounts from July the 1st, 1817, to December the 25th, 1817. 





RECEIPTS. PAYMENTS, 

£.-s & £...0..& 

Subscriptions from 81 Mem- The Secretary to the So- . : 
BETS ve cccvcgoccesecs 77 0 6 | ciety § of Subscriptions. . =" 
Donations. .....-.e00-++++ 2614 O || Messrs. Rivingtons, for) 0418 5h 
Allowed by the Society De ; 2 53 
on account of expences 1614 0 | Incidental Expences,....... 16 6 0 
incurred at the formation i Balance in the ‘Treasurer’s 5110 Gh 
of this Committee ...... \ hands ....seeeessseees ; : °3 
£118 8 6 | £118 8 6 








“ From December 25th, 1817, to December 25th, 1818. 





RECEIPTS. 
£.°s. d. | 
BOMB se cicisascossece. S490 CET 
Subscriptions from 97 Mem- ) 99 5 0 | 
DO dee ness.c. 00 eientae 
WOM necsectisssctacs 2 &. 0 7 
Books sold to the District 3618 1 
SERSETINENS occ cc ccccce , 
Ditto to the Subscribers to 
the Society ...00cccees , eS 
£217 7 33) 
| 


{| 


| 


PAYMENTS. 
£. a. d, 
The Secretary to the So-) $1 1 
ciety 4 of subscriptions..§ ~ 
Ditto of Books sold to Dis-) 
trict subsecribers........ $ ss 6 0 
{| Messrs. Rivingtous, for 2 83 5 
Books ...ccccscccces : 
Incidental Expences,...... 6 16 
Balance in the Treasurer's ) = 
BANGS... cevccccssccese § 06.8, .% 





£217 7 3 








“ Donations, Subscriptions, and Payments for Books, whether to the Society or to 
the District, are received by the Secretary at each quarterly Meeting ; to whom it is 
particularly requested that they may be punctually paid. 


“ This Committee was established, in 
consequence of a communication from the 
Bishop of this diocese, on the ist of July, 
1817 ; and since that time there haye been 
distributed among its members 177 Bibles, 
271 Testaments, 672 Prayer Books or 
Psalters, and 8755 Tracts. There have 
also been procured, for the use of this 
Committee, a copy of each of the 8vo. 
and 12mo, Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer 
Books on the Society’s list, and a Testa- 


ment and Psalter bound together: and also 
a set of all the Tracts dispersed by the 
Society, consisting of 56 volumes, which 
are produced at each quarterly meeting, 
and with the perusal of which any mem- 
ber may be accommodated, The Bibles, 
Testaments, and Prayer Books are marked 
with the name of the size, and type, and 
an account of the reduced prices at which 
they may be had by any member of this 
Committee. 


*¢ The following Schools bave been supplied with books, either wholly or in part by this 
Committee, viz. 


° Boys. Girls. Total. 
Kidderminster, National School 176 144 320 
Ditto, Sunday School 280 100 380 
Stone, On a Charitable Foundation 52 30 82 
Halesowen On the Madras Plan 136 ose we 
Ditto, On the Old Plan 64, 
Churchill, On a Charitable Foundation ine 24 
Hunnington, Ditto 22 
Ditto, Sunday School ae =e 50 
Cradley, Day School 101 97 198 
Ditto, Sunday School 42 45 87 
Stourport, Ditto 82 128 210 
Clent, Ditto 53 35 88 

Total,..1727 


REMEMBRANCER, No, 10, 
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“* There seems at this time to be a pe- 
culiarly urgent call for the distribution of 
: the Tracts of this Society, when we con- 

. sider that by the general diffusion of edu- 
J cation which has been happily introduced 
by the establishment of the National and 
Sunday Schools, the population of the em- 
pire is rapidly becoming a reading popula- 
tion. To take advantage of this universal 
thirst for reading, it is well known that 
hawkers are employed to circulate, in all 
parts of the country, and at low prices, 
pamphlets of the most seditious and blas- 
phemous tendency; among which are pa- 
rodies on the different parts of our Liturgy, 
wherein it is attempted to vilify the minis- 
ters of the Established Church, and to fa- 
miliarize the minds of the iower classes to 
the contempt and ridicule of the holy ordi- 
nances of our religion. To counteract 
the baneful influence of these pamphlets, 
and to provide for the poor sound and pro- 
fitable instruction, nothing can be more 
proper than the distribution of the Tracts 
of this excellent Society. They are ad- 
mirably calculated to “ banish and drive 
away all erroneous and strange doctrines 
contrary to God's word;” and will be 
found “ profitable” for all the purposes of 
life, “ for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rectien, for instruction in righteousness,” 

“ Having given this short statement of 
the establishment of this Committee, and 
of the books and tracts which it circulates, 
it may be proper to take into considera- 
tion the state of its funds*. It must be 
gratifying to its members to observe that 
there is at this time a large balance in the 
hands of the treasurer: and there seems to 
be no object to which this surplus can be 
so appropriately applied, as by enabling 
its members to purchase any of the books 
included in its catalogue, at prices consi- 
derably below the reduced prices of the 
Society, either for the establishment of 
parochial libraries, for the sapply of the 
National, Sunday, or Charity Schools, or 
for distribution, by gift, or sale, among 
the poor. And here it may be proper to 
remark that the Committee of the Parent 
Society suggests to ifs District Committees 
the expediency of selling books at very 
low prices to the poor, in preference to a 
gratuitous distribution of them; because 
they are found by experience to set a 
higher value upon a book for which they 
have given a small sum, than for a book of 
the same description, which has been given 
gratuitously.” 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 
We continue our extracts from 
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the list of parochial collections re- 
ported to the Treasurer of this So- 
ciety. 


Diocese of Canterbury. 


East Peckham ..... Nev verre ere 
St. Mary and St. Thomas, London .. #0 
PaO cccite ene sistereencdsee 28 


Hawkhurst . cciscosecseseecescscoe 45 
Minster, Isle of Sheppy.....+...--.- 15 
eee eee rrr rey ae 
PROTOS ono vecctbesstedosoensae FF 
Se ee ee ee 17 
St. Paul, Canterbury ...eceseseeee 10 
Es ic vou nisdes boda snceennac Oe 
Uckfield... csccscccucccesscocece 16 


° 


FIAGES o ccccccccvticdsccswteos. cae. 3S 
Diecese of York. 


Sigglesthorne ........0cc0- socses eee 
Bridlington ...... 
Thrybergh....c.cccereccscccccese Al 
POmENE oc ccccece 4e tteeccee Bt 
PROVUENOE occ ceccecessesacdéansess WO 
Skiptott ccccccscc cocccccpecccse Bf 
Ripon 2. .ccccccccscccececscvece 28 
Topeliffe ...ccccccccocccessccctcs 13 
St, Mitty NOMS... ccccrseccccescse 38 
GeRIESWIEE 5. cccccescccccseseees 96 
Melton-on-the Hill...... .seeseee. 12 
PE ccd chee baste dards Kia Oe 
MIME. ciacnesdcdbaccecadsenen. a0 
WURGHENE occccccccoscccessscees 28 
St. John’s Church, ditto.....ee0.... 11 
PN cites cee‘ este ds koseee SO 
Bolton Perey... vccrcecccecescscssse £0 


eee ete ee erewnaees 12 


x: p MERLE LL. 


WOOK crc icictdidcsiccoscocsvoe |# 
DRS ccc cccvcvoveicevecsecess ‘SR 
PATTON. 0.50300 itnicsesovese SV 
MOUNGY 6 6cdc . cdecp odds cescesss 
Hampsthwaite..... 
i Weert Terre rr ee 
St. Sevier, . wccccscccese ctscerde 
St. Johu and St. Martin, Beverley... 12 


ee ee ee 


Barnsley... cecccoccceceseceecetese 40 
Frichley . .cccccccccecccccecsoees 10 
MN icc. naedbuda-de-enanes BO 


Sowerby, Halifax....cccscocccssee 10 
Worthey occces coccse cossscccses. 10 
MMVOREEE, . cc sec besesececcae 
SND oso keccveteteabensce. OO 
Ee eC Oe re mE 
RMOUS 2 ckalbicegctedeuvedtevsses. OF 
Pe GN. 08 cis seiko aeemae 
Trimity, Gitte ..ccces cotcsesessos 88 
CN oi v0 nooks thocdeds usane 
SOTO. occ ccveccctaudes cess (20 
RU oliviscnseasvesd divesoas ae 
Re EE 
Gargrave Ceeecceseeeeseceseeesese 12 
Heptonstall, Halifax........-00+0. 17 


LAPCONOIG 4 soc. 00c208000eesegneeos 
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Diocese of York. 


EIU oo 60 5:6:00:6.0500200502%0 . 
Northallerton, ........seeeeeeses 20 
aaa AE ERE R Rae » B 
St. Mary, Kingston..........see056- 18 
BN 6566 oss emede «40608 osu ae 


soccecccooseosoe Af 


Almondbury.... 
Bradford ...0cccccccosesce socces 


Diocese of London. 


eis 5<cccstdadecesacnieeiee 
Fulham steresevcdscce Se 


In London. 
St. Mary, Aldermary.,......4.+e++. £26 
Grosvenor Chapel, ..e.+..eeeeees - 33 
Park-street ditto. ....ceeseseseess S31 
St. Paul, Covent Garden... ...0.. 26 


Whitechapel, ....... ere Tere TT 22 
Allhallows, Staining ....6-..+ 00-06. $2 
St. Martin Outwich,....... akehes Se 


Alihallows, Lombard-street ......-. 15 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey’........... 10 
St, James’s, Duke’s Place.......... 15 
St. Andrew Undershaft.......0.... 14 


St. Giles, Cripplegate........-+.+- -- 20 
St. John, Wapping.......-+-+e00.- 10 
St. Margaret, Barking..........- » ae 


St. Belem ...caccrisocnes coocere 16 
St. Mildred and Mary .....+00.+0+++ 10 
St. Botolph, Aldersgate .......+... 12 
St. Clement and St. Martin,......... 17 


St. Swithin and St. Mary........... 17 
Fitzroy Chapel. .....cc.ccsccccoecs 26 
Allballows Wall,.......ceseeecees 13 
St. Sepulchre. ...cc.sccccsccees oo 38 


Bridewell ,... 
St. Olave, Jewry .....s..eseeeesee 39 


dwsettddceddsase ae 


St. Peter, Cornhill ......... cee. 
St. Augustin and St. Faith..... yelts “ae 


St. Mary, Strand. ..e..seseeoes-++ 29 
St. Mary Magdalen and St, Gregory.. 24 


St. George’s in the East.....+......- 50 
Oxford Chapel...... ec seeccccce WO 
St. Bartholomew the Less Per ee 16 


Portland Chapel ..... .2-.e.eceee 40 
Park Chapel, Chelsea........00+... St 

selgrave Chapel ....eeesseeessoees as 
Ebury Chapel . sp bidaselacmacs” ae 
St. James, Hampstead rye rT re ae 


Ditto, Garlick Hithe. eee yr ass 
St, Edmond the King . oeswes acccoes 12 
St. Nicholas Acorns ..........+ 20 
King Street Chapel . .....+22se002- 11 


St. Matthew and St, Peter, Cheapside 23 
St. Magnus and St, Margaret ....... 28 
Wheler’s Chapel, Spitalfields........ 50 
Charlotte Street ditto, Pimlico...... 12 
St. Mary Woolnoth and Woolchurch 32 
Bedford Chapel. . 


bsteaedsaceneeee Ar 


St. Bartholomew the Great.......... 20 
Trinity Chapel, Kuightsbridge....... 22 
SlEPMeYsccccccrcecccessccesesere 25 
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In London. 


Paddington ....0.cccese tmee bso Ge 
St. Margaret's, Westminster........ 46 
St. Benet and St. Leonard ...... coe 15 


St. Anne, Agnes, and Sackary ...... 10 
St. Vedast, Foster-lane......ccceee 16 
St. Michael and St. Mary ens « 16 


St, Martin in the Fields ....... . 105 
St, LmC® 2000s cosccescceceooe]s SB 
St. James, Clerkenwell ...... Le 
Quebec Chapel 0... cccccccccess 27 
eS Pe rer Ceiba ege hen 33 
St, Clement Danes 26. ccccccscscee 3S 
St. Antholin’s and St. John.......... 16 
St, Dnstas WO cctciswcnacee ae 


Diocese of Bangor. 
Dolgelly ....... ‘<iedeees carecaeenee 


DAE: ion bik vd evhkigens oie Oe 
Bangor ....0ese-- 
Diocese of Chester. 
ee EE ee Se 
Bnntelard oc cccrccwqecccccecess WW 
St. James, Walton, ..cccccccosesee 17 
St. James, Whitehaven .....eceee-. 10 
Fatehinrd gacescdecessosreacececs 12 
Sephton ,....cccescsercocescese 10 
Kirkham ....cccccccccvcccsescees 18 
Bt, TRUER. 0.0:6.0400b0 cee6ercpaness. ay 
St. George’s, Liverpool, ... 
Wavertree... .cccccecscceseocvese BA 


e+ Oe ease 23 


DRACO 6 0.06 6 bs ccccensccencceos I 
ri occcee oO cocccccsccees AS 
Chorly . o cccccccoscce 2A 
Walton on 5 the Hill . ebebost nue oocae Ae 
OWE on cccccccscoce nae eg., is mane. ee 


St. Bridget’s, Chester....,....-000e. 12 
Astbury... cccccsccccccccccccesse 10 
Wortherbury .....cccessccscessceee 23 
Seaforth Sefton...c.e..csccvecree 23 
St. Andrew’s, Liverpool .........6+ 30 


eee pace. bes mimieae. ae 
CHMBOEE ce cccccc imebtdesonannca mae 
DA 2 Saseevséaxetusedacgey Aan 
Macclesfield... ciccscscccccsccce ii 
St. Bees. .cccsccee oesesedetcance a 
Nantwich ....... en ee ee nen. 
Great Budworth .. ....coccccercces 15 
With cccceecssceges se anas ecccee 24 
Collegiate Church, Manchester,..... 24 
St. James, ditto...... Sicae oe aenale i7 
Blackburn ..ccoesscss-cevces 13 
Christ Church, Liverpool........ ese 29 
Farmouth Prescot...... butpadacbicate it 
Grappenhall ......... ec ce9eseer 11 
Eccleston secccceccces aheswnsaee 


Caldbscccccccvcces 


Diocese of Durham. 
St. Andrew, Auckland ............ £16 
All Saints, Newcastle ......-.++- +s 18 
St. John’s, dittO. .csccrseersnseces 13 
402 
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Diocese of Durham. 


St. Andrew, ditto...........-- 
South Shields. ..ccccccscecs 
Whitburm ...ccccccccccccccccecs 
Bishop Middlcham ......+.... 
WRERROME 6. c svc ccc 
Merrington , ....ccscccccccecccess 
Houghton-le-Spring .c.ccesess sees 
Washington ....2.... 
RytOn .ccccc.cececesese 
Rothbury 2... co. .cccres ccceccccos 
Embleton ......ccccccees: 
Diocese of Ely. 
Whittelsea, St. Mary.... 
Cathedral . 
St. Edward, Cambridge . 
St. Benet ditto ... 
All Saints ditto .......... 
Trinity ditto. ....0.seeseevee 
St. Botolph ditto ....0...ee0- eee. 
St. Mary Magna ditto 
Wisbech St. Peter POCO ete rseeee 
Bim...ccccccccoecssocces 
BRE hencsconse 
Westwratting .......+6.. 
Diocese of Gloucester. 
Minchinghampton ............+6- £13 
Y  eeeeree ° sitio 
Cirencester ..ccccccccccscccecses 
Dursley... .ccccccrccccescccocees 
Stonchouse ...... ..++s ‘ 
Painswick. .cccccccccccccecs see 
Cheltenham .......c0e0.. 
St. Michael’s, Gloucester .......... 
St. Mary, ditto ........escoces.s 
Cathedral ditto ePeeeeeeeeeereneraee 
FOIE veccccccccccccscesseces 
Newent........ 
Tewkesbury.... 


-teeeerere eee 


eee ee 


oe ee 


eee ete emer eeere 


eeee rere 


Oe ee ee 


seer ereee 


ee ee ee 


NEY 6.6 vc ccescees coccce il 
Stroud ....... Sccrcosceenwagees Oe 


Newland ....cccccccscoc.. 
Stone Chapelry ......... 


Diocese of Landaff. 


Caldicot.....escoccsees 
Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 
PND iw etbied eseenan ae eeceses £13 


Stone... 
HN. cctecces 
Stretton....... 
Wrochwardine ..........- 
West Bromwich. 
Kenilworth oseenseeceee 
Stretton Dunsmore ........ 
NL occ srccendeenese 
Brierley...... 
Ercall, 


Clifton Owe OOet eee eens eseeeeneeee 


Meibourne,. .. 


eee eee mewee 
eeeeee 
eee eens 
eeeeeeeae 
er ee ee 
eee ewe ee 
eeetoes 
serene 
eeeeee 
ee ee ee *e 
rr ee 
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Diocese of Lichfield and Coventry. 


Monks Kirby. . 
Rugeley.......+++ 
Tipton. ....- ecccemmccccccccsoese 


Staveley ...ccccesecceenes 


ste @ eeee 


Diocese of Lincoln. 
Ampthill .... 


Wrangle....ccccese 
Totteridge........ 
Bishops Hatfield. .. 
Emto®. cccccccceeccce 
Loughborough ....eeeeesereeceess 
Breedon. .ccrvecccceccccsscesceses 
Welwyti,.sccccssccccersesees 
Rothley .......- cess eneoenseesce 
Ashby-de-la-Zouche 
New Sleaford ...+.-c0«cceer: 
Buckingham.....ssesseeses 
Taplow......-ccersees emeooe cece 
St. Michael, Stemnteed. .«s ceeteneone 
Fishtoft . eee eoeeereeeersers 
Great Berkhampstead ...s... 
Doetham . ooo ccccccccccccscces 
Bishops Norton. ...+..e.ee+6+ 
Donington. . ooo. ceccee cecec cones 
All Saints, Hertford.........0+- 
Long Sutton,....... 
Baldock..... errr 
Market Harborough, ....s.eseeeses 
Gawcot, Buckingham.... . 
Burnham,..... 
i errr 
Heapham ...... 
i cakeenns ituneki ee 
Preistem..cccoccce 
Butterwick .......... 
a ee ee ea 
St. Margaret, Leicester ....+...+00s 
NE. 6 ons 0nkdssvaseinwebes 
Great Appleby SeTerree te eee eee 
OE iaaes “< 
St. Peter at Arches, Liecola. 
Lea 
Navenby .. 
Beaconsfield cs.ccesces 
re ee ear ee 
Pa 
Pinghbeck ..... cess 
Leighton Buzzard . 
Horncastle.... 
ROWE 6.6.60 cctccccnceesesesnnsne 
ree 
ee + meebeb cb 00 
All Saints and St. John’ s, Huntingdon 
Walesby and Tealby .... .eees.eeee 
Cole Orton, Whitwick,.......... 
Datchet.... 
Boston 004 6.6.00060 bos e0eeew ¢ 
ee 
Oe 
Louth CORP, @eeseoverpeeteeret ene 


eeeerrere + *ee8 


eater eweoers 


ee ee 
oe eee eee 


eeeee 


weet eeee 


eertee 


eeeeeeee 
eee ete remem neree 
eee ee eee eee 

eee weee 
eeeeee 
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Diocese of Peterborough. 


Onndle ....... 
Wellingborough. ........... 
Heyford...... Cae ereccccccoecces 
Moulton ....... Seneeee eee 
All Saints, Northampton.........++ 
Hardingtone ... 


ee ee 


Diocese of Rochester. 


Went Peckham, 6006. cc8sccsss osee 
WU WH so occ esctescrsscéen 
COMO... 6:6. s08steeoen 
Teston oe ee eo eweenre 
Greenwich . seeceecescesece 
St. Margaret, Rochester. .........¢- 
hn. Oe oe eecsees 
West Malling... .cccccccceces 
WOES 6 5. 0 0.0.6.0008 600800000 
MOG Btb6H6 oc css ccgaees 
Foot’s Cray .....0.cvccoccsoccece 
Chatham .... 


“ee eee 
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18 
12 
11 
20 
11 


DON ac ccccccecssccescense OA 
| Paul's Cray...... crc ccccsoccccces 13 
St. Nicholas, Rochester .,...¢0..-++ 13 
DOO tcdcenacvecsccccaesccs Oe 
Diocese of Salisbury. 
CME cehd. ceed skernnnnesenad> SD 
PIOFICSDUEY oo ces cccsccssoseccccee BF 
BE EEE v.s nciwis cans eceneue ue 
PR n.00 s:ctnccunaaneaw ane it 
Peete Sere ee 19 
RE Perea: 
Dawnton ......... o0ecees ecoe 14 
mereen Bt. Bama ..cccciccsccces 
; I er ern a 
B NE ae bing gna «oan a a6 babi erecce . 16 
en ere gecece 13 
\ Wilton....... AIR) Sela 
St. Lawrence, Reading........ io 
it, Giles, GLO ..cccrcccccecesces BD 
I ali dah in ace 62 Shbacaninie 12 
bo Se eT 
0 7 ree 
Diocese of Winchester. 
Coulsdon....... ct ae iascere cds tage 
St. John’s, Horsleydown .....0-4... 18 
MSMR 6.060600 sos écccsscee SE 
* Camberwell......... nkane nen me 
Walton-upon-Thames ....05.2.2++. 12 
cee } aveceaweebees 10 
Michleham...... tendceascoe TE 
ES ee re 
eT eer rem 
reper TION «0... vocescecice eeoeee 10 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark ...5...... 31 
PN ich chainncwnetes caves daleds 11 
NON 5K at an Gin ues dee. ws <aleeio 18 
COMET 56s ccssececccssences coos 21 
All Saints, Southampton ........... 38 
Weybridge Sem e terete eee eeremeeee 16 
Christ Church, ........ ataehensnee, ae 
ik ves srtnciene cena cneeee 50 
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Diocese of Winchester. 


West Cowes Chapel.c..ss-..esee0- 2% 
OPEC TE EE ee, 
BUGGOOT oo 0.00 00sesesesseesecces Ee 
PR ane esscangcees BD 
Wandsworth .....c.ccccescscccses 56 
Romsey... corccccecsccccccosccess 15 
PP er ern 16 
Richmond eoccee ee weweeeereeeeee 52 
EE «5 nhce dtiehn tan eae amine 12 
St. Mary’s, Southampton........... 10 
ROCROHMIERES scccccsegecececcseces SF 
Chobham. 0. ccescececesscocecce SI 
Whippenham, ...-cceccccsersers 19 
Carshalton ..ccccocscneccccccccess 36 
BOE. i.66.60800640008 0606 0n0mOOS 13 
Portsmouth ....ccccsceccccscecce 8 


Visitation and Confirmation at 
Maidstone. 


“ On Friday afternoon, his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, accompanied 
by the Bishop of Exeter, arrived in Maid- 
stone for the purpose of holding a Visita- 
tion for the Deanery of Sutton, and for a 
Confirmation, His Grace and suite slept 
at the Star Inn, and on Friday morning, 
about 9 o’clock, he commenced Contirma- 
tion at the Church; 1,679 persons were 
confirmed. 

“ After the performance of Divine Ser- 
vice, his Grace the Archbishop delivered 
his Visitation Charge to the Clergy. It 
was to the following effect :— 


The Archbishop's Charge. 


“ His Grace began by stating, that since 
he last addressed them, great and import- 
ant changes had taken place in the politi- 
cal circumstances of Europe. It had just 
emerged from a state of gencral warfare, 
ov the issue of which tle existence of na- 
tions had depended. After a deadly con- 
flict of more than 20 years, this country, 
under the blessing of God, once more ex- 
perienced external peace. But it would 
be idle to disguise, or attempt to disguise, 
the fretful and feverish temper in which 
the awful struggle between order and con- 
fusion, religion and impiety, had left the 
civilized world, 

“ The constitution of our excellent go- 
vernment permits every one to enjoy his 
own opinions, and to exercise perfect free- 
dom in expressing them, which perhaps 
may make the people of this country more 
susceptible of those fretful and feverish 
feelings than the people of any other na- 
At such a time, it is the duty of 
every man in a public situation to look 
well to the discharge of the duties of his 
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office ; to prevent, as far as le is able, the 
spread of that pestilent infection, and 
where it does already exist, to apply such 
remedies as circumstauces may render 
proper. 

“ For such a service no class of men are 
better calculated than the parochial Clergy, 
It is more peculiarly their duty to admo- 
nish, and to enforce by precept and ex- 
ample, the duties of the Christian religion, 
out of which arise peace and good order. 
Tn the execution of that duty, it is readily 
admitted that great variety of talent and 
unceasing industry are required. Ina small 
villages, the work of the parish Priest is 
comparatively plain, easy, and delightful in 
its performance ; but in large and popu- 
lous parishes the means of doing good, and 
the power of rectifying what may be amiss, 
is much diminished, while the necessity is 
greatly increased. The personal inter- 
course between the minister and his pa- 
rishioners, to the full extent of his duties, 
becomes no longer practicable. He can- 
not call each parishioner by his name, or 
impart to him individual instruction ; nor 
can he render to him those little charities 
of life which give influence and authority 
to those who bestow them. But it is not 
to be considered that on this account his 
duties are to diminish: on the contrary, 
they become more difficult, because they 
are more extensive. He who presides 
over the spiritual concerns of a crowded 
population will find the day too short to 
enable him to enter into every man’s spi- 
ritual concerns. He must be content to 
search into their general wants, aud exert 
his strength accordingly, But it will sel- 
dom happen that a parish Priest, bent 
upon the conscientious discharge of his 
duty, is at a loss to find among his pa- 
rishioners, some men, who from their rank, 
talents, and virtues, are qualified and will- 
ing to assist him in such parts of bis duty 
as are not strictly spiritual, and it is highly 
commendable in him to avail himself of 
that assistance. 

It can hardly be denied, that in the dis- 
charge of their office, Ministers of the 
Church of England are at the present mo- 
ment more surrounded by difficulties than 
were ever experienced at any former pe- 
riod of our history, The principles of the 
Church are tolerant with respect to those 
who dissent from her; but she is fixed, de- 
termined, and unchangeable in herself. It 
is for the legislature (having a due regard 
to the constitution of the coyntry) to de- 
termine to what extent religious toleration 
is to be allowed, and to the wisdom of 
that legislature the great and important 
question mast be left; but it is certain 
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that in proportion to the facility afforded 
to tuose who dissent from the Established 
Church, the cares of the Ministers of that 
Church will be augmented, 

‘* Were liberty only granted to persons 
who would introduce some form of worship 
more consonant to their inclinations, the 
work of the Ministry would be compara- 
tively small, but the united attacks of dis- 
senters and infidels require all the learning, 
zeal, and industry of the Church to repel 
them. 

“The arguments of the infidels of the 
present day, have nothing of novelty about 
them, but his Grace was sorry to say that 
in these times a vicious appetite exists for 
old and discarded blasphemies. The mean- 
est and most ignorant of the people are 
now united to employ themselves in in- 
quiries for which they are by no means 
qualified. They are daily furnished with 
publications from the press suited to their 
capacities, and calculated to produce the 
most pernicious effects. 

“* It is too true that sedition and infide- 
lity go hand in hand. The Christian reli- 
gion stands between order and confusion, 
and is considered the first object of attack 
by the seditious, as it is the principal fence 
against disorder and anarchy. While the 
Church is thas exposed to the attacks of 
the infidel and the seditious, while it is 
distarbed and broken in upon by number- 
less sects, the Minister of a populous pa- 
rish cannot but feel great anxiety and great 
mortification from the frequent secession 
of his people. 

“ The population of the country has 
outgrown the accommodation afforded for 
national worship, and in the change of 
place caused by the variations of trade, the 
provisions made by our pious ancestors for 
the due performance of Divine Service 
have been often left behind. But this is 
not wholly the principal cause of the want 
of Church room. The vast increase of 
commercial enterprize in modern times, 
and its success, have led to a great increase 
of population. Churches, which formerly 
were not more than enough to hold the in- 
habitants, remain still the same, notwith- 
standing the increased popuiation. The 
consequence of this is, that the Minister 
has these difficulties to contend with. His 
Church being too small, many persons are 
unavoidably excluded from it, and at the 
same time the dissenters are multiplying 
their places of worship in the heart of his 
parish, and are seeking diligently to with- 
draw the excluded parishioner from the 
Church of his ancestors. But great efforts 
are making to lessen this evil. In the 
space of a few years much will be done to 
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improve the situation of the parish Clergy. 
The discipline of the Church is no longer 
at the mercy of the «.scenary informer, 
the laws on that subject having been 
bronght into one Act of Parliament, the 
provisions of which are weil adapted to the 
present state of the Church. 

“ His Grace then went into a statement 
of the steps that have been taken for the 
improvement of small livings, after which 
he adverted to the efforts that are making 
to increase the accommodatica for Divine 
Worship. 

“Tn the last session of the last parlia- 
ment, a grant of 1,000,000/. was voted for 
the increase of the number of Churches 
and Chapels. The circumstance of that 
grant being made under the severe pres- 
sure of great financial difficulty, with the 
consent of all parties, shows the import- 
ance of the subject, and the light in which 
it is viewed by the legislature. Allowance 
must be made for the difficulty of carrying 
into execution so novel and so great an un- 
dertaking, for the precedent of building 
50 Churches in the reign of Queen Anne 
falls far short of our present wants, The 
statute for the present purpose was first 
made on the principle of that of Queen 
Anne, but it was soon found that the pro- 
visions of that act would not be applicable 
to existing circumstances. A new act was 
accordingly passed, empowering the Com- 
missioners to proceed with enlarged views. 

* Besides this Commission, a society 
with a large subscription is at work, in aid 
of the common object. The Commission- 
ers under the new act, are confined to the 
building of Churches or Chapels, The 
Society extends its views to the enlarge- 
ment and better arrangement of the inte- 
rior. The Commissioners are limited by 
the number of inhabitants in proportion to 
the Church-room ; the Society exercises its 
own discretion as to the assistance it shall 
give. His Grace observed, he did not 
mean to complain of the restrictions placed 
on the Commissioners, He thought them 

“wise restrictions, and without them the 
effects of this large grant might perhaps 
only appear in some corner, and the gene- 
ral intended benefit be defeated. The 
building Churches from the ground would 
soon exhaust the grant, large as itis. The 
Society requires in all cases the co-opera- 
tion of the parishes seeking assistance ; it 
also, in common with the Commissioners 
under the act, requires, in all cases, a due 
proportion of seats to be provided for the 
poor free from expense. By these means, 
assistance has been given to more than 70 
parishes, which assistance will lead to in- 
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crease the Church-room to the accommo- 
dation of 24,000 persons, providing no 
fewer than 8,000 free seats for the poor. 
His Grace said, that perhaps he might be 
allowed to mention, without incurring the 
charge of too much importunity, that 
thongh the subscriptions had been made 
by persons of all ranks, yet the number of 
subscribers has hitherto been singularly 
small, If Parliament should be induced 
to abandon the undertaking, it would be 
useless for private individuals to attempt 
it; bat the legislature has taken the larger 
part of the good work, though leaving 
much to private benevolence. 

“ Before sitting down, he must call the 
attention of the Clergy to the education 
of the poor. That isa daty which cannot 
be separated from the office of the parish 
Priest, without hazard to the Church and 
State. The powerful effects of education 
have long been understood ; but it was re- 
served for these times to call in question 
the policy and liberality of educating the 
great body of the people according to the 
religion of the country. Principles di- 
rectly contrary to the system are avowed ; 
and while the mistaken liberality of some 
would leave religion to assert its own 
rights, the more sturdy enemies of the 
Charch and State would introduce a mode 
of education in direct opposition to both, 
Parliament has hitherto left this matter to 
the discretion of private individuals ; but 
this state of things cannot long be main- 
tained. In the mean time, it is the duty 
of the Clergy to look to this vital concern, 
and to wait patiently till the wisdom of 
the legislature should induce it to interfere ; 
but until that period to protect the poor, 
as far as they can, from the misguidings 
that await them. 

“ His Grace concluded, by expressing 
his belief, that in a few years the diffical- 
ties and labours of the Ministers would be 
greatly diminished, and their principal 
duties would be brought nearer to the 
strength of man. As long as human na- 
ture remains as it is, dissent from the 
Church will occasionally be found amongst 
their flocks, and impiety will sometimes 
insult them; but it is not unreasonable 
to hope that the measures now taking, will 
not only check the progress of dissent, but 
will also restore to the Church many invo- 
luntary seceders, who, when the doors of 
our places of worship are more widely 
opened will gladly re-enter them. 

“ His Grace then bestowed his bene- 
diction on the auditory, and left the 
Church. His Grace, in his late Visitation, 
confirmed in all 11,633 persons.” 
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Rebuilding and Repairing Churches. 


THE 59th George the Third, cap. 
134. entitled, “An Act to amend 
and render more effectual an Act 
passed in the last Session of Par- 
liament, for building, and promoting 
the building of additional Churches 
in populous Parishes,” contains some 
very important provisions for re- 
pairing and rebuilding any Church 
or Chapel, by the inhabitants of the 
parishes in which they are situated. 
‘These provisions are contained in 
sections 14, 24, 25, and 40, of 
which the following are abstracts ; 


“ § 14. It shall be lawful for the church- 
wardens of any parish, with the consent of 
the vestry, and with the consent of the 
bishop and incumbent, to borrow upon 
the credit of the church rates, or of any 
rates made under the acts, such money 
as shall be necessary for defraying the ex- 
pence of repairing any churches or cha- 
pels; and they are, in any case in which 
such money shall have been borrowed, to 
raise by rate a sum sufficient to pay the 
interest of the money borrowed, and not 
less than 10 per cent. of the principal, out 
of the produce of such rates, until the 
whole shall be repaid.” P. 210. 

** § 24, So much of the act of last year 
as requires the consent of two-third parts 
in value of the proprietors of lands, in 
manner directed by the said act, shall be 
repealed; and after the passing of this act, 
no application and offer ta build or enlarge 
any church or chapel, either wholly or in 
part, shall be made, nor shall any church 
or chapel be built or rebuilt or enlarged, 
or any purchase made of any new or addi- 
tional burying ground, by means of any 
rates upon any parish, in any case in which 
one-third part or more in value, (to be as- 
certained by an average of the poor rate 
for the preceding three years,) of the 
proprietors, whether for estates of free- 
hold or copyhold, or by leases whereof 
not less than 15 years shall be unexpired, 
or determinable upon a life or lives, shall 
dissent therefrom; such dissent to be en- 
tered in the book containing the proceed- 
ings of the vestry, and to be signified, in 
case of any future vestry, within two 
months after any resolution for the pur- 
poses aforesaid, of such vestry or select 
vestry; and in case of any vestry already 
holden, at which such resolution shall have 
been passed within two months from the 
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passing of this act, under the Bands of suck 
proprietors. 

“< § 25. It shall be lawful for the inhabi- 
tants of any parish present at any vestry, 
of which notice shall have been given npon 
two successive Sundays preceding the 
meeting, or for two-third parts of such 
as shall be assembled at any meeting to 
order the making of any rate, not exceed- 
ing 1s. in the pound in one year, or the 
amount of 5s, in the pound in the whole, 
upon the annual value of the property in 
the parish, for the purpose of building or 
eularging any church or chapel, either 
wholly or in part, by rates, without any 
further number of consents of any inhabi- 
tants or proprietors: but no greater rate 
than aforesaid shall be ordered to be made 
in relation to any application or offer to 
build or to enlarge any church or chapel, 
by means of rates, if such proportion of 
dissents as are in this act specified, are 
signified in writing, in manner directed by 
this act; and every such order so made 
under this act, shall be imperative upon 
the churchwardens or chapelwardens, who 
shall forthwith make and collect the rate 
ordered, and every such rate shall be col- 
lected and accounted for in like manner, 
as any church rate.” P. 213. 

“ $40. When any parish shall be de- 
sirous of extending and increasing the ac- 
modation in the parish church, and it shall 
be found necessary to that end to take 
down the existing church, and to rebuild 
the same on the same site, or on a more 
convenient site, it shall be lawful for the 
churchwardens, with the consent of the 
vestry, and with the consent also of the 
ordinary, patron, incumbent, and lay im- 
propriator, to take down such existing 
church, and to rebuild the same upon the 
same or upon a new site; and the said 
cburchwardens are empowered to borrow 
upon the credit of the church rates, or 
any rates made under the recited act or 
this act, such money as shall be necessary 
for defraying the expence or any part of 
the expence, and to make rates for the 
payment of the interest, and for providing 
a fund, of not less than the amount of the 
interest for the rapayment of the principal, 
or for repaying such principal in such 
manner as shall be agreed upon, with the 
persons advancing such money: but no 
church shall be so taken down and rebuilt, 
by means of rates, if such proportion of 
dissents as are in this act specified in rela- 
tion to any application to build or to en- 
large any church or chapel, are signified 
in writing as directed by this act; and 
such church, when consecrated, shall be 
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the parish charch: provided always, that 
one-half of the additional accommodation, 
which shall be obtained by the rebuilding, 
shall be set apart for free and open sit- 
tings: also, all persons enjoying any pews 
within such church, so to be taken down in 
virtue of any faculty or prescription, shall 
have pews, as near as may be in the same 
situation, and of like dimensions, allotted 
for them, in such new church; and all tomb- 
stones,monuments, and monumental inscrip- 
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tions, in such church so to be taken down, 
shall be carefully preserved by the church. 
wardens, and when the said church shall be 
rebuilt, on the same or on a more conve- 
nient site, the said tomb stones, monu- 
ments, and monumental inscriptions shall 
be set up by the said churchwardens, at 
the charge of the parish, in such new 
church, as near as circumstances will ad- 
mit, in the situations from whence they 
were removed,” P, 218, 
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ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. T. Dampier, rector of Crawley, 
Hants, to be domestic chaplain to the earl 
of Guildford. 

Rev. W. Stocking, reader of St. James's, 
Norwich, to the living of Wrestlingworth, 
Bedfordshire. —Patron the king. 

Rev. Charles Mossop, M.A. vicar of 
Kelpstone, Northamptonshire, to be do- 
mestic chaplain to the duke of Somerset. 

Rev. John Templer, M.A. to the vicar- 
age of Collumpton, Devon. 

Rev. L, H. Luxton, M.A. prebendary 
of Holcombe, founded in the cathedral 
church of Wells, to the vicarage of Hol- 
combe Burnell, Devon, void by the death 
of the rev. Henry Brindley. 

Rev. Joseph Church Clerk, A.M. to the 
vicarage of Felmingham, and the rev. 
Thomas Calthorpe Blofield Clerk, A.M. 
to the vicarage of Hoveden St. John an- 
nexed, both in the gift of the lord bishop 
of Norwich, 

Rev. James Newsam, B.A. of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, has been nominated 
by the dean and chapter of Ripon to the 
perpetual curacy of Pateley, Yorkshire. 

Rey. G. Kelly to the vicarage of With- 

ernwick, Yorkshire ; patrons, the dean and 
chapter of Ripon. 
* Rev. E. Peacock, M.A. late fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, to the vicar- 
age of Fifehead, Magdalen, Dorset; pa- 
tron, the lord bishop of Bristol. 

Rev. John Thomas, B.A. of Gravely, 
Cambridgeshire, to be domestic chaplain 
to the duke of Sussex. 

Rev. H. W. Salmon, M.A. of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, vicar of Sproxton cum 
Saltby, Leicester, to the rectory of Red- 
mile, near Belvoir castle ; patron, the duke 
of Rutland. 

Rev. J. Faithful, late tytor to the hon. 
viscount Cranborne, to the valuable rec- 
tory of Hatfield, and the sister livings, 
vacant by the death of the rev. S. Keate, 

REMEMBRANCER, No, 10. 


The archbishop of York has instituted 
the rev. W. Blow, B.A. of Sidney college, 
Cambridge, to the rectory of Goodman- 
ham, in the east riding of Yorkshire. 

The rev. Mr, Goodenougli has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the rev, Dr. Page in 
the mastership of Westminster school. 

The lord bishop of Bangor has been 
pleased to prefer the rev, archdeacon Jones 
to the rectory of Llanledr, Duffryn Clwyd: 
also the rev. John Hamer, rector of Lian- 
liyfni, to the vicarage of Bangor: also the 
rev. John Jones, perpetual curate of Lian- 
fair Isgaer, to the rectory of Llanllyfni. 

On the 2nd of this month was instituted 
the Rev. I. Harding, rector of Coychurch, 
to the rectory of Coity, in the county of 
Glamorgan, vacant by the decease of the 
rev. Thos. Davies. 

On the 6th September, the rev. William 
Salmon, vicar of the united parishes of 
Tudeley and Capell, in the county of Kent, 
was appointed domestic chaplain to the 
right hon. the earl of Erroll. 

UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorn, August 28.—A dispensation 
lias passed the great seal to enable the 
rev. R. Gatehouse, B.D, fellow of Corpus 
Christi college, in this university, to hold 
the rectory of Stoke Charity, Hants; toe 
gether with the rectory of North Cheriton, 
Somerset ; to the former of which, void by 
the death of the rev. C. Tabourdin, he was 
on Thursday se’nnight instituted by the 
rev. the president of Corpus Christi col- 
lege, (commissary for the bishop of Win- 
chester) on the presentation of the presi- 
dent and fellows of that society. 

September 5.—In consequence of open- 
ing a vanit in St. Mary's church here, the 
coffin of Dr. Radcliffe, that most munifi- 
cent benefactor to the university, bas been 
discovered. The spot where he was buried 
was not marked by any inscription, and it 
was quite unknown til] this discovery was 
made, 
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CAMBRIDGE, September 1.—The duke 
of Sussex left Holkham hall on Sunday 
morning, and arrived here in the after- 
noon: he afterwards honoured the rev. 
G. A. Browne with his company to diner 
at Trinity college, and in the evening 
supped at Downing college lodge. On 
Monday he returned in his travelling car- 
riage to London. 


DIED IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


The rey. Kinder Davis, late rector of 
the parish of St. Saviour’s, in the borough 
of Southwark. 

BeERKSHIRE.— Married, the rev. Edward 
Barry, D.D. rector of St. Mary and St, 
Leonard, Wallingford, to Mary, daughter 
of the late James Morrell, esq. of Oxford. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE.—Died, at Daven- 
ham, the rev. J. Tomkinson, 22 years 
rector of that parish. 

CuHesHire.—Died, the rev. Edward 
Hitchliffe, at Barthomley, in his 74th year. 

CorNWALL.—Died, at Erme parsonage, 
the rev. William Cardew, son of the late 
Dr. Cardew. 

DEVONSHIRE.—Died, at the advanced 
age of 85, the rev. Jolin Teasdale Spry, 
M.A. vicar of Marystow and Thrustleton, 
Devon, and formerly of Sidney college, 
Cambridge. 

DoRsETSHIRE.—Died, in the 54th year 
of his age, the rev, Robert Marriott, rec- 
tor of Bincomb and Broadway, in this 
county, and late of Needham market. 

Dorset.—Died, aged 66, the rev. John 
Tregonwell Napier, B.A. rector of Chettre. 

At Beaminster, in his 35th year, the rev. 
John Cox Russell, rector of North Poorton. 

Hampsuire.—Died, the rev. George 
Carter, rector of Winchfield, in this county. 

HERTFORDSHIRE.—Died, at the par- 
sonage, Bishop Hatfield, universally re- 
gretted, the rev. John Keet, upwards of 
31 years rector of that parish. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—Died, at Ketton, 
aged 62, the rev. Joseph Smith, formerly 
curate of Elton, and subsequently of Col- 
lyweston, Northamptonshire, 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—Died, at Louth, in 
the 85th year of his age, the rev. John 
Emeris, M.A. upwards of 30 years head 
master of Louth school, and rector of Ted- 
ford, in this county. 

LEIcEsTERsHIRE.— Died, at Lutter- 
worth, in his 75th year, the Rev. P, Lievre, 
vicar of Arnesby, in this county, and mas- 
ter of the free grammar school, at Lutter- 
worth. 

_NortTHAmptTonsHIRE.—Died, at Har- 
ers the rev, James Bousquet, aged 

1. 

SALor.—The Lord Bishop of Hereford 
‘. 
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arrived here on Saturday, and attended 
Divine Service at St. Chad’s twice on 
Sunday, where two persuasive Discourses 
were preached by the Rev. John Langley, 
M.A, His Lordship held a Confirmation 
at Pontesbury, on Monday, where 150 
young persons were confirmed. On 'Tues- 
day and Wednesday, he confirmed, at St. 
Chad's (officiating for the Hon. and Right 
Rev. Lord Bishop of Lichfield and Coven- 
try) the following numbers : 

ist day, Females, 540 

Males, . .301 

2d day, Females, 4 

Males, ,.202 

The arrangements made by the Church- 
wardens on the occasion were excellent, 
and with which the Bishop expressed 
himself much pleased, The ceremony 
each day began with the Morning Prayers, 
at the conclusion of which his Lordship 
delivered a short Exhortation, admirably 
calculated to impress the minds of the 
young persons with the solemnity of the 
ordinance in which they were about to en- 
gage.—His Lordship left town yesterday, 
for the residence of the Rev. Archdeacon 
Corbett, The numbers of tickets received 
at the Church-doors for the parishes in 
town were as follow :—St. Chad's, 378 ; 
St. Mary’s, 99; St. Julian’s, 74; St. Alk- 
mond’s, 70; Holy Cross, 63: and if to 
these be added 25 from the Royal Free 
Grammar School, it makes a total of no 
less than 709 within the town of Shrews- 
bury, who have been confirmed, 

Died, aged 55, the rev. T. Dennison 
Tiukler, perpetual curate of Monk Hopton, 
and minister of Much Wenlock. 

SOMERSETSHIRE,— Died, at his house in 
Grosvenor-place, Bath, in his 67th year, 
the rev. Richard Coxe, rector of Little 
Sodbury, Gloucestershire, and vicar of 
Bucklesbury, Berks, and many years an 
active magistrate of that county. 

At Midford, near Bath, of a rapid de- 
cline, the rev. Basil‘Woodd, rector of 
Thorpe Bassett, Yorkshire. 

SurFoL_kx.—Died, the rev. H. Row, 
rector of Kingshall. 

Suss&X,-— Died, at his seat in Felpham, 
near Bognor, Dr. Cyril Jackson. He had 
some time been declining in his health, 
and it is at least an alleviation of the regret 
of his friends, that he suffered no pain, but 
rather sunk into a state of lethargic quie- 
tude, under which he breathed his hast. 
The doctor had been dean of Christ- 
church during twenty-six years, was ad- 
mired for his learning, and revered for his 
virtues. ‘The Prince Regent, during his 
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late aquatic excursion, visited the doctor, 
aud expressed much concern on finding 
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him so near his end; but it was a great 
satisfaction to his illustrious visitor to find 
that he knew him, and the doctor felt his 
heart cheered, and his last days bright- 
ened by a sense of the honour which he 
had thus received. He might have risen 
to the highest honours of his profession, if 
he had not preferred a conscientious per- 
formance of his sacred duties, and the 
enjoyment of lettered leisure, to the temp- 
tation of worldly ambition. His death will 
be lamented by the most distinguished cha- 
racters in the country, and will be an irre- 
parable loss to the poor of his neighbour- 
hood.—Dr. Jackson took his degree of 
M.A, in February, 1771; that of B.D. in 
December, 1777; and D.D. in July, 1781. 
Ife succeeded Dr. Bagot as dean of Christ- 
church in 1783, and resigned that honour- 
able situation in 1789. 

WaLts.—Diocese of St. David’s.—The 
Charch Union Society’s prizes for this year 
are adjudged as follow: The premium by 
benefaction of 50/. to the Rev. Harvey 
Marriott, of Claverton, for the best Essay 
on the Madras System of Education, its 
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powers, its application to classical schools, 
and its utility as an instrument to form the 
principles and habits of youth in the higher 
orders of society. A gratuity of 101. to 
Mr. Thomas Hogg, master of the grammar 
school in Truro, for the second best Essay 
on the same subject. A premium of 251. 
to the Rev. John Morres, of Nether 
Broughton, Leicestershire, for the best 
Essay on the Scriptural evidence of the 
doctrine of proportionate rewards in the 
next life, considered as a motive to duty, 
an impulse to zealous and faithful service, 
a ground of hope, a source of pious gra- 
titude and humility, and through the pro- 
mises of the gospel, an earnest of final 
acceptance with God for Christ's sake, 

Died, lately at the advanced age of 
nearly 90, the rev. Thos. Davies, rector of 
Coity, in the county of Glamorgan: few 
persons have lived more respected, or died 
more lamented, 

Rev. Robert Maurice, rector of Llanhedr, 
vicar of Rhuddlan, and one of his majesty's 
justices of the peace for the counties of 
Denbigh and Flint. 
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Deism Refuted, or Plain Reasons for 
being a Christian. By Thomas Hartwell 
Horne, M.A. of St, John’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Curate of Christ’s Church, New- 
gate-street, London. 1s. 

The Life of the Right Rev. Father in 
God, Thomas Wilson, D.D. Lord Bishop 
of Sodor and Man. By the Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Man. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Adjumentum, or Prayers for every Sun- 
day in the Year, intended to precede and 
tollow the Sermon. Dedicated to the Ju- 
wior Clergy of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain, By the Rev, C. Barlee, 
LL.B. 5s. 

A Charge delivered to the Reverend the 
Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Bath, in 
1819. By Josiah Thomas, M.A. Arch- 
deacon of Bath. 1s. 

English Reformation and Papal Schism ; 
or, the Grand Schism of the Sixteenth 
Century, in this Country, shewn to have 
been the Separation of the Roman Catho- 
lies from the Church of England and Ire- 
land ; in a Letter to the Right Hon. Lord 
Kenyon on Mr. Wix’s Plan of Union be- 
iween the Churches of England and of 
Rome: to which is added a Postscript, im 


answer to Dr. Milner’s Postscript. 
the Bishop of St. David’s. 2s. 6d, 

A Sermon suited to the Times, preached 
in the Parish Church of Ash, in the County 
of Kent, and Diocese of Canterbury, on 
Sunday, August 29, 1819. By the Rev. 
Charles James Burton, A.M. Perpetual 
Curate of Ash, and of Nonington with 
Womenswould, and late Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

The Disinterested and Benevolent Cha- 
racter of Christianity, a Sermon, preached 
at Great St. Mary’s Church, Cambridge, 
July 1, 1819, for the Benefit of Adden- 
brooke’s Hospital, and published at the 
Request of the Governors of that Instita- 
tion. By the Rev. T, Calvert, D.D. Fel- 
low and Tutor of St. John’s College, and 
Norrisian Professor of Divinity. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at a Visitation hol- 
den at Stratford-upon-Avon. By the Rev. 
A. S. Wade, M.A. Vicar of St. Nicholas in 
the Borough of Warwick, on the 13th of 
May, 1819, and published at the Request 
of the Rey. the Archd. R. F, Onslow. 1s. 

An Attempt towards an improved 


By 


Translation of the Proverbs of Solomon, 
trom the original Hebrew, with Notes. 
Svo, 


By the Rev. George Holden, 15s, 
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A Sermon on the Duty of Submission to 
Magistrates, preached in a Village Church, 
near Lynn, August 1, 1819. 1s. 

The Necessity of Attention to practical 
Religion and sound Doctrine in the Chris- 
tian Minister, a Sermon, preached before 
the Archdeacon of Cleveland, at the Visi- 
tation held at Malton, July 23, 1819, (pub- 
lished by Desire of the Archdeacon and 
Clergy.) By the Rev. James Richardson, 
M.A, of Queen’s College, Oxford, Vicar 
of Huntingdon, one of the Vicars Choral 
of the Cathedral, and Incumbent Curate 
of St. John’s. 2s. 

On the Character of Idolatry ; and on 
the Propagation of Christianity in the 
Eastern Colonial Possessions of Britain ; 
two Sermons, written in Obedience to 
the Royal Mandate of February 10th, and 
to the Archiepiscopal Letter of May 10th, 
1819, with Notes, By the Rev. E. W. 
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Stillingfleet, B.D. Fellow of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxon. 5s. 

The Christian’s Duty to God, his King, 
and his Country, a Sermon, preached at 
the Parish Church of Honiton, Devon, on 
Sunday, the 12th of September, 1819, 
before Colonel the Right Honourable 
Lord Rolle, Lieutenant-Colonel Worth, 
Major the Right Honourable Lord Graves, 
and the Officers, non-commissioned Offi- 
cers, and Privates of the Royal First De- 
von Yeomanry Cavalry, assembled at Ho- 
niton on permanent Duty. By the Rev. 
Henry Allwright Hughes, M.A. Rector of 
Honiton, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
His Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 
(Published at the Request of the Regi- 
ment.) 6d, 

Hints on Conversation, with consolatory 
Reflections on Adversity, Melancholy, &c. 
Translated from the French, by a Lady, 
8s. 1¢mo. 
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T'wenty-Two Sermons, by the late Rev. 
James Stillingfleet, Prebendary of Wor- 
cester, with # Memoir, aud a Portrait, 
will soon appear in an octavo Volume. 

M. Lavaysse’s Political and Commercial 
Account of Venezuela, Trinidad, and other 
adjacent Islands, translated from the 
French, with Notes and Illustrations, is in 
the Press. 

Mr. John Wilson, Author of the Isle of 
Palms, will soon publish, Lays from Fairy 
Land. 

A History of the House of Austria, from 
the Foundation of the Monarchy, by Ro- 
dolph, to the Death of Leopold IT., 1218 
to 1792, is printing in five 8vo. Volumes. 

Mr. James Hogg, Author of the Queen's 

‘ Wake, is printing in two duodecimo Vo- 
lumes, Winter Evening Tales, collected in 
the South of Scotland. 

Mr. L. J. A. M‘Henry has in the Press, 
and nearly ready for Publication, a Third 
Edition of his improved Spanish Grammar, 
designed especially for Self-Instruction. 


TELLIGENCE, 


The Rev. Dr. Neilson, Author of the 
Greek Exercises, has in the Press an im- 
proved Edition of Moore’s Greek Gram- 
mar, 

An Edition of the collected Works of 
Dr. John Moore, with Memoirs of his 
Life, by Dr. Robert Anderson, is printing 
in octavo. 

Mrs. Graham, Author of a Journal of a 
Residence in India, who is now in Italy, is 
preparing for the Press, Two Month's Re- 
sidence in the Mouovtains near Rome, with 
some Account of the Peasantry, and also 
of the Banditti that infest that Neighbour- 
hood. 

The same Lady has also been employing 
her Time upon a Life of Nicholas Poussin, 

A New Dictionary of Classical Quota- 
tions on an improved Plan, accompanied 
by corresponding Paraphrases, or Transla- 
tions from the Works of celebrated Bri- 
tish Poets, by F. W. Blagdon, Author of 
the French Interpreter, will be published 
in a few days, 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have to apologize to De Courcy for the accidental omission of his 


communications. 


His letter shall appear. 


Bacc. Art. has been received, and is under consideration. 
The questions of a Lincolnshire Clergyman shall be answered in our 


next number, 























